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Defend SSPs 


Alan McCombes 

Earlier this week the Scottish Socialist Party’s press and 
policy coordinator Alan McCombes was found guilty of 
contempt and fined £500. But he will have to pay costs of 
around £45,000 in total 

L ast month comrade Alan Mc¬ 
Combes spent a long weekend in 


Saughton jail for reinsing to hand 
over minute s of the November 9 2004 S SP 
executive meeting which forced Tommy 
Sheridan to resign as convenor. Comrade 
Sheridan insisted on his right to bring an 
action for defamation against News Inter¬ 
national, publishers of the News of the 
World , after alleged details of his private 
life were published. News International, in 
defending the action, demanded to see the 
minutes, believing they would contain in¬ 
formation that would aid its case. 

Comrade McCombes and the EC ma- 
jority reftised to comply with the decision 
of flie Edinburgh court of sessions that 
the minutes must be handed over on the 
grounds of their confidentiality. This po¬ 
sition was overturned by the highly 
charged and bad-tempered May 28 na¬ 
tional council meeting, when comrade 
Sheridan himself called for the docu¬ 
ment to be given to the court. While 
the EC was prepared to let comrade 
McCombes languish in jail in order 
to shame Sheridan into dr opping his 
action, the latter was equally deter¬ 
mine d to deny McCombes his martyr¬ 
dom. 

The Sheridanites won the vote - 
thanks in part to the Committee for a 
Workers’International and the Socialist 
Worker platform - and the next day the 
minutes were released and so was Alan 
McCombes. But the judge had sent mes¬ 
senger s-at-arms to search SSP offices and 
comrades’ homes in a vain attemptto find 
the required document. Costs for this first 
legal round come to £45,000. 


While both side s of the S SP dispute have 
behaved foolishly, not to say recklessly, 
that does not give News International and 
the state carte blanche to financially wreck 
the party - while comrade McCombes is 
personally liable, there is no doubtthatthe 
SSP will assume responsibility for raising 
the money. There is a deliberate agenda on 
the part of sections of the media and no 
doubt the secret state to see off the SSP. 

We communists have not been reticent 
in slating both wings of the SSP for their 
opportunistic and abject surrender to na¬ 
tionalism. Both have been equally guilty of 
dividing the working class movement in 
Britain and thus weakening our ability to 
resist the very forces that are now intent 
on killing the SSP. 

But when a section of that movement, 
for all its faults, comes under attack, we 
know which side we are on. We will do 
all in our power to defend AlanMcCombes 
and the SSP, while continuing torelentlessr 
ly criticise their failings. 

Tommy Sheridan was targeted in No¬ 
vember 2004 by the News of the World. 
The smutty allegations and innuendoeshad 
all the signs of being inspired by the se¬ 
cret state. The SSP was becoming a nui¬ 
sance forNew Labour, as it contemplated 
the 2005 general election and amuch thin¬ 
ner majority. 

However, the executive committee of 
the SSP urged Sheridan not to fight the 
thing out in the courts. It votedunanimous- 
ly to tell him to fight using other, political, 
methods. Events so far have tended to in- 
dicate this would have been the best 


course 


Peter Manson 
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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names mcy 
have been changed 


Positives 

Charlie Winstanley raised an interest¬ 
ing point in his letter last week: why 
is the Weekly Worker so consumed 
with the “obsessional and weekly lam¬ 
basting” of organisations such as the 
Socialist Workers Party and Respect 
(Letters, June 1)? In response, there 
are several issues to consider. 

First, I disagree that the Weekly 
Worker obsesses. However, I accept 
the criticism that many articles have 
the tendency to draw pessimistic con¬ 
clusions. This is largely directed at the 
SWP, and stems, I think, from both the 
nature of the left at the moment and 
also from the role that the Weekly 
Worker has within it 

The SWP is the largest group of 
Marxists in Britain and smaller organ¬ 
isations such as the CPGB are far less 
visible to the general public. It is pre¬ 
cisely this fact that makes the Weekly 
Worker's scrutiny of the SWP so cru¬ 
cial. I perceive the paper as more of a 
tool for review rather than a newspa¬ 
per as such. I find Socialist Worker 
useful for finding out about national 
and international events, and demon¬ 
strations. Yet the analysis of the pol¬ 
itics behind such events is what is 
necessary. We can then understand 
why the left is in such a dire state and 
know how to prevent this in our own 
organisations (present and future). 

The Weekly Worker does not con¬ 
stantly criticise the inadequacies of 
groups such as the SWP out of bitter 
impotence because we are smaller. 
Rather, by appreciating the current 
political context, the paper aims to 
change the left. With this in mind, try¬ 
ing to give a positive take when re¬ 
porting conferences such as those of 
Respect, where so-called Marxists 
oppose motions on open borders, is 
pretty difficult. It would also be hyp¬ 
ocritical and damaging to the class 
struggle in the long term (although it 
might make for a cheerier read). 

I completely agree, however, that an 
overly negative analysis, if there are 
positive gains to report, is just as un¬ 
helpful. There is a danger of becom¬ 
ing too consumed in the state of the 
left. We risk dismissing or neglecting 
the small victories that should be cel¬ 
ebrated as a further step in the ad¬ 
vancement of our class. 

On that note, I would like to under¬ 
line the appalling lack of democracy 
and debate within the SWP, but also 
to congratulate comrade Winstanley 
for not yet being sucked into such tra¬ 
ditions and for openly admitting to 
reading the Weekly Worker. 

Emily Bransom 
Manchester 

Freeman’s fudge 

I was very interested in Mary God¬ 
win’s report of the CPGB aggregate 
(Weekly Worker June 1). She de¬ 
scribed the difficulties that Steve Free¬ 
man, chief architect of the new 
Socialist Alliance, is having convinc¬ 
ing his comrade s on the need for a ‘re - 
publican socialist party’. We are told 
that this discussion is causing paral¬ 
ysis in the work of the new S A 

I agree strongly with comments 
made by two CPGB members, Mike 
Macnair and Lee Rock, at the aggre¬ 
gate. Mike criticised Steve’s method of 
conciliationism, whereby individuals 
or groups are invited to add Iheir hob¬ 
by horse to a resolution, provided they 
agree to accept other people’s hobby 
horses. The result is an eclectic dog’s 
breakfast of a resolution instead of a 
clear, principled declaration. 

In the Socialist Alliance Democra¬ 
cy Platform we all saw Steve at work 


at this method, smarming and bull¬ 
shitting people into accepting port¬ 
manteau resolutions that were 
internally contradictory. At the heart 
of all of this effort was the inclusion 
of Steve’s and the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group’s own fetish of‘re¬ 
publicanism’. Most people voted for 
this without really understanding 
what he was talking about. Of course, 
now Steve is seriously pushing ‘re¬ 
publicanism’ in the newSA, his whole 
method has backfired on him. 

For some reason, myself and other 
members of the present Democratic 
Socialist Alliance were not on Steve’s 
list to be telephoned endlessly and 
offered deals. I don’t know whether 
to be flattered or pained by this lack 
of attention. I suspect that Steve knew 
that we would tell him where to stick 
his compromises. 

Lee Rock made the point that if the 
Socialist Party’s initiative, the Cam¬ 
paign for a New Workers’ Party, takes 
off, then most of the new SA would 
be on the side of left reformism, with 
the SP against the CPGB, on the issue 
of a Marxist party. I would like to make 
it cl ear that members oftheDSA at the 
CNWP conference voted for the 
CPGB’s motion for aMarxistparty and 
that the DS A is very much in favour 
of Mike Macnair’s suggestion of “the 
organisational unity of Marxists”. 

The only way Steve Freeman and 
the RDG would support that sugges¬ 
tion is if they break from their method 
of conciliationism and stand by their 
principles. It is best to be honest and 
clear about differences, not to fudge 
over them. 

DaveS pencer 

Democratic Socialist Alliance 

Fragments 

The market mles unchallenged. The 
population of the world is suffering 
the genocide of neoliberal capitalism. 

People have not been offered a cred¬ 
ible alternative. This is the conse¬ 
quence of conservatism and not 
developing Marx’s magnificent but 
uncompleted project of the scientific 
critique of capitalism. 

Unless a rational, practical and 
workable economic programme is cre¬ 
ated, with all the fragmented left unit¬ 
ed around it, all else is worth little. 
Dejan Popov 
email 

Lamentable 

Your attitude to attacks by the bour¬ 
geois press on leading figures of work¬ 
ers ’ organisations is pusillanimous 
and capitulatory. 

In Peter Manson’s latest article on 
the Scottish Socialist Party, he writes 
about Tommy Sheridan’s November 
2004 enforced resignation as SSP con¬ 
venor: “The ... demand from the EC 
that Sheridan should not pursue the 
action, but instead either come clean 
or say nothing at all about his private 
life, was in essence correct. It was rea¬ 
sonable to demand his resignation 
when he insisted on his right to go to 
court. But it was not reasonable to 
agree that the whole discussion (not 
just the personal details) should remain 
confidential. The members had aright 
to know” (‘SSP civil war’, June 1). 

This is lamentable on the ground of 
democracy - presumably, by this logic, 
all the gutter press has to do to secure 
the dismissal of any working class 
leader is to print pornographic allega¬ 
tions against them that cannot be re¬ 
futed by the person attacked because 
he/she will be banned from suing on 
pain of being sacked. Shameful. 

I can only link this with your equal¬ 
ly scabby gut-level response to The 
Daily Telegraph's libellous attack on 
George Galloway in April 2003, when 
the Weekly Worker printed an article 
stating that Galloway was probably 


guilty and that “the left should lead 
the condemnation”. 

In the face of attacks by class ene¬ 
mies the CPGB either solidarises with 
those attacks or demands abject sur¬ 
render. This j ust underline s why CP GB 
supporters are unfit to hold elected 
office in either the SSP or Respect 
Ian Donovan 
South London 

Print 

Hugh Kerr says he doe s not know me 
(i Weekly Worker June 1). Despite that 
he says I have “unionist politics.” If by 
that he means that I support the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom, he is obviously wrong. If 
he means that I support Ihe unity of the 
working class, he is right. 

Hugh, I know what I say hurts you 
when everything in the SSP is looking 
so good. But as an internationalist I 
simply tell the truth. The SSP is oppor¬ 
tunist and nationalist and is bitterly 
divided into two warring camps. 

As for Dave Broadfoot, he criticises 
the Weekly Worker for reporting the fact 
that Tommy Sheridan’s Cardonald 
branch passed a resolution calling for 
the executive committee’s minutes to be 
destroyed. According to the Sunday 
Herald , the resolution was circulated 
via Tommy’s “own” email (June 4). 

The comrade says the Weekly Work¬ 
er should “not expose people to the 
possibility of legal or political repres¬ 
sion.” This is a clear case of shooting 
the messenger. The branch wanted the 
SSP as a whole, not least its leading 
officers, to conspire to pervert the 
course of justice. That would certainly 
“expose people”. Not to the “possibil¬ 
ity of legal and political repression”, 
but its certainty. 

The SSP’s exec has voted time and 
again to urge Sheridan not to pursue 
his legal case. But as the SSP’s aspir¬ 
ing Bonaparte he will have none of it 
He is not accountable to his peers ... 
and for their own narrow reasons the 
Committee for a Workers’ Internation¬ 
al and the Sodali st Worker platform are 
supporting him. George Galloway has 
even warned that Respect “may” stand 
against the SSP unless Tommy 
Sheridan is reinstated. 

Did he consult with Respect’s na¬ 
tional committee before issuing this 
statement? I doubt it. What does John 
Rees and the SWP have to say on the 
subject? Is Galloway making up poli¬ 
cy on the hoof? Or is he the SWP’s 
cat’s-paw? 

Davie L McKay 
Glasgow 

Imagine that 

According to Jack Conrad in the sec¬ 
ond part of his series on the 1926 gen¬ 
eral strike, the CPGB was founded 
mainly by the British Socialist Party 
and the Communist Unity Groups 
(Weekly Worker May 11). 

But the CUGs never existed - they 
only exist in the lofty heights of Con¬ 
rad’s own imagination. What is true 
is that a Unity Committee was estab¬ 
lished between a minority of Socialist 
Labour Party members (Tom Bell, JT 
Murphy and Arthur McManus) and 
the BSP executive. This minority was 
to resign its membership of the SLP 
soon after the founding congress of 
the CPGB in 1920. 

Philip Maguire 
Wolverhampton 

Flimsy evidence 

Think what you will about the former 
member of British Army Intelligence 
Corps who goes by the pseudonym of 
‘Martin Ingram’, or indeed what moti¬ 
vates him. Whenever he has claimed 
in the past that a Provisional republi¬ 
can worked for the British state as an 
informer, he has produced evidence to 
back up his claim and has been prepared 


to put himself forward to be ques¬ 
tioned, both by journalists and the 
members of various internet sites. 

However, his latest claim that senior 
Sinn F ein member Martin McGuinness 
was a Brit tout during the early 1990s 
is based on Ihe most flimsy of evidence. 
In fact, the McGuinness name is not 
mentioned anywhere in the document 
‘Ingram’produced to the media. Instead 
he asks us to believe that the individu¬ 
al codenamed ‘ J118 ’ is Martin McGuin¬ 
ness. He offers no real explanation as 
to how this document came into his 
possession, although one newspaper 
wrote that it came from a serving Po¬ 
lice Service of Northern Ireland special 
branch officer, which, if true, itself must 
place a question mark over it 

Unlike previously, when ‘Ingram’ 
claimed correctly that Freddie Scappit- 
icci, deputy OC of the Provisional Irish 
Republican Army internal security unit, 
was the British agent code-named 
‘Stakenife’, he does not even offer up 
any circumstantial evidence to back his 
claim about McGuinness, beyond the 
fact that he served very little prison 
time, which in itself means nothing at 
all - are we to believe that all volunteers 
who were either astute or lucky enough 
not to be caught when on active serv¬ 
ice accomplished this by being touts? 
That would place some pretty able 
volunteers into that category, not least 
the current chief of staff and a number 
of other veteran republicans from 
south Armagh. To put it bluntly, to 
make such a supposition without fur¬ 
ther evidence is infantile. 

‘Ingram’ also fails to explain why an 
agent of Martin McGuinness’s impor¬ 
tance is known by the run-of-the-mill 
ID, ‘J118’, whereas in reality he would 
surely, like Scappiticci, have had his 
own designated codename, as any in¬ 
formation he produced would have al¬ 
most certainly gone through channels 
eventually landing on the British prime 
minister’s desk. Remember, the period 
we are talking about was the early 
1990s, when the Brits had all but de¬ 
cided to give their peace process strat¬ 
egy a roll of the dice. 

The Blanket has made efforts to 
contact ‘Ingram’ to ask him these 
very questions and others that we 
have worries about. Unfortunately he 
has refused to take up our current 
offer by firming up a date to be inter¬ 
viewed (although he has been will¬ 
ing to be interviewed by papers that 
take an anti-repub lie an stance), im¬ 
plying he is willing to meet me “some 
time” in the future, which, consider¬ 
ing the topical nature of the current 
brouhaha he has created, is unsatis¬ 
factory in the extreme. Thus I have 
concluded it is simply not accepta¬ 
ble for him to make accusations of 
this nature without being prepared to 
answer certain questions, both about 
his sources and his own life. 

Mick Hall 

http://lark.phoblac ht. net 

Sceptical space 

The da Vinci code may or may not be 
to Jeremy Butler’s taste (‘Bum-numb¬ 
ing conspiracy’, June 1). Personally, I 
exp erienced it as a good thriller and was 
never bored for a moment, even though 
I had read the book (which was a good 
story written by a poor stylist). 

The important point is that Jeremy’s 


political analysis of the impact of the 
book andmovie isjustplainwrong. Of 
course, the film’s particular notions of 
Christian history are not supportable as 
a whole, but they have stirred up a 
heightened general interest in uncov¬ 
ering the real history of Christianity 
(and, no doubt, by extension, all reli¬ 
gion). Butler rightly takes note of the 
fact that the representatives of organ¬ 
ised religion feel threatened - and they 
ought to. Historical evidence greatly 
undermines church doctrine, leading 
for now to more of the diffuse“pick ’n’ 
mix” approach also noted by Butler, 
which generally makes people a whole 
lot more approachable from a left per¬ 
spective than unquestioning belief in 
received dogma. 

Church scandals in the USA and 
Europe over the past couple of decades 
have opened up the kind of sceptical 
space that The da Vinci code has been 
able to popularise. 

Arthur Maglin 
email 

Sense of irony 

I have heard a number of arguments 
about why revolution has never bro¬ 
ken out in the UK I must admit the sin¬ 
ister influence of Noel Edmonds is not 
one I had previously thought of. 

Was the letter from John Smithee a 
joke (June 1)? Does he really believe 
that the proletariat is lulled into false 
consciousness by Deal or no deaU 

In an episode of the sitcom Men be¬ 
having badly , the character Gary re¬ 
marks to a sarcastic farmer: “Niceto see 
you experimenting with irony down 
here in the country.” I suspect some¬ 
one lurking in the East Anglian coun¬ 
tryside is, I hope, being ironic too. Get 
that tongue out of your cheek, John! 
Graeme Kemp 
email 

Great betrayal 

The word is that Blair wants ‘croquet 
kid’ John Prescott to stay on as depu¬ 
ty prime minister for as long as Blair 
himself retains the top job. Not that 
much longer, in other words. 

Predictably, the deputy prime min¬ 
ister wannabes are already lobbying 
for the position. Names that have 
emerged so far include Harriet Harman, 
Alan Johnson, Peter Hain and Jack 
Straw. I guess the not-so-fab four are 
all pretty much of a muchness from the 
point of view of the left But I can’t 
think of any members of the Socialist 
Campaign Group of leftwing Labour 
MPs that are in a position to mount a 
credible challenge. 

And, speaking of Prescott, his claims 
to working class street cred are spuri¬ 
ous. The list of responsibilities under¬ 
taken by his department of nearly a 
decade reads like a roll-call of failure. It 
includes Labour’s greatest betrayal - 
the refusal to build enough adequate 
housing for the ordinary working peo¬ 
ple Prescott says he represents. 

While Prescott has lost his Domey- 
wood retreat, he has kept his £134,000 
salary and his £100,000-a-year flat at 
Admiralty Arch. He is a shield for his 
boss, Tony Blair. The sooner Prescott 
goes, the sooner we can get rid of B lair 
and all his rich New Labour cronies. 
John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


PUBLICATION 

Draft programme 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. This 
draft programme represents a milestone in this 
defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form for £lor *1.50 


draft 

programme 
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Fiona Pashazadeh: 'hold back and waif 


M ore than 30people attended 
the Leeds launch of the 
Campaign for a New Work¬ 
ers’ Party on Tuesday May 30. 

Over a third of those present were 
young comrades who had come along 
with Workers Power and the Revolu¬ 
tion youth group. WP has clearly had 
some success recruiting young com¬ 
rades in Leeds and other areas lately. 
They have been heavily involved in 
youth rights, anti-deportation and 
anti-racist work and are now throwing 
their energies into the CNWP. It was 
good to see that one of the two plat¬ 
form speakers was fromWP - especial¬ 
ly as the group seemed to have more 
comrades present than the Socialist 
Party, theCNWP’smain driving force. 
The other speaker was leading SPer 
and CNWP treasurer Fiona Pashaza¬ 
deh. 

The WP speaker opened by stating 
that the “starting point of the discus¬ 
sion” had to be “the need to over¬ 
throw capitalism”; that “reforms are 
not enough”; and that we must fight 
for “what is necessary for the work¬ 
ing class to be emancipated ... we 
need to argue for a revolutionary pro¬ 
gramme now”. Despite the differenc- 
es we have with WP - not least over 
party democracy, reactionary anti-im¬ 
perialisms and Labour Party work - this 
was a good opening that pushed 
home the central point: that we must 
fight for “what is necessary ... a rev¬ 
olutionary programme”. Besides our¬ 
selves in the CPGB it seems that 
Workers Power is the only other 
group that calls, in formal terms at 
least, for the left to unite around a 
Marxist programme. 

Comrade Pashazadeh attempted to 
counter these calls for a revolutionary 
party by arguing that the CNWP is 
“not just about uniting the left 
groups” and that “we need to hold 
back” and wait for “new layers” to 
join before we can agree on any pro¬ 
gramme. Of course this fudge on the 
question of reform or revolution is 


nothing like an equal compromise. It 
is a victory for those espousing re¬ 
formism (the SP), as that is what it will 
limit us to. 

In the discussion that followed, all 
of those that spoke were members of 
political groups, so we did not get to 
hear from the raw ‘new layers’ that the 
SP thinks we might frighten away with 
our talk of revolution These new lay¬ 
ers are clearly a phantom right wing 
analogous to the “muslim activists” 
that Alex Callinicos and the Socialist 
Workers Party use in Respect. Both 
serve as convenient excuses for the 
SP and SWP to drop principles in the 
search for votes and the ability to 
“make a difference”. 

The ‘new layers’ that were present 
were to a large extent those brought 
along by Revolution Unlike what the 
SP pessimists will tell you, there is no 
necessity for a reformist halfway 
house in order to attract such people 
- the first comrade to speak in the dis¬ 
cussion argued that we must “fight for 
the dictatorship of the proletariat”. All 
the SPers present could do was dis¬ 
miss these young comrades as “ultra¬ 
left” and claim that Revolution had 
not brought any “real working class 
people” along. As Respect member 
and CPGB supporter Sachin Sharma 
commented, comrades do not cease to 
be “real working class people” once 
they join a left group. 

I spoke next and argued that revo¬ 
lutionaries and Marxists (which the SP 
claims to be) must fight for what they 
believe in. If we are to win the alle¬ 
giance of the working class, we must 
be honest. We cannot pretend to be 
reformists for now and reveal our true 
revolutionary colours when we think 
workers are ready for it We start as a 
minority, but the advantage we have 
is that only revolutionary politics can 
provide solutions, whereas reformism 
is utterly incoherent 

I argued that the CNWP’s declara¬ 
tion is a recipe for another (micro-) 
Labour Party. Any genuine working 


class alternative needs to be based on 
the ideology of Marxism. If it is not, it 
will be based upon another ideology 
that, in the last analysis, will inevita¬ 
bly be a bourgeois ideology. 

Only two SP comrades spoke from 
the floor in the discussion. Regional 
organiser Alistair Tice attempted to 
theorise the SP rejection of the per¬ 
spective of building a revolutionary 
party. He argued that the collapse of 
the USSR had allowed international 
capitalism to go onto the ideological 
offensive. As part of this the Labour 
Party had undergone a qualitative 
change from bourgeois workers’ par¬ 
ty to bourgeois party. As such he dis¬ 
agreed with WP members who had 
said that we must build a new work¬ 
ers’ party quickly, as Labour is likely 
to swing back to the left in opposi¬ 
tion. 

Following the political discussion it 
emerged that there were also differ¬ 
ences when it came to how the CNWP 
should operate in Leeds. The SP did 
not want the campaign to meet again 
publicly until October. Clearly political 
discussions of this sort are an embar¬ 
rassment to them and they would pre¬ 
fer to continue to quietly sign people 
up to the declaration as the SP, rather 
than have to work with the other left 
groups involved and engage them in 
political discussion. WP argued that 
we should have monthly “open fo¬ 
rums” that start with apolitical discus¬ 
sion on a topic decided beforehand 
and then go on to sort out organisa¬ 
tional business. This was clearly pref¬ 
erable to the SP’s proposition and won 
in the vote. 

Unfortunately SP and WP com¬ 
rades rejected comrade Sharma’s call 
that we elect a steering committee that 
includes representation from all of the 
groups involved. WP accepted that it 
will become necessary before long, 
while the SP wanted everything to be 
kept ad hoc to enable those elusive 
‘new layers’ to take a lead • 

Dave Isaacson 


London Commuiist Forum 

Sunday June 11, 5pm: ‘The necessity of theory’, using Michael 
Lebowitz’s Beyond ‘Capital’ as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre (Dl), 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tubes: Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Can Lee fordetails: 0795 8 447815. 

South Wales Communist Forum 

Can Bob fordetails: 07816 480679. 

Stop the War Coalition annual conference 

Saturday June 10, Friends House, Euston Road, London NW1 
(nearest tube: Euston). office@stopwar.org.uk; 020 7278 6694. 

Cuba Solidarity Campaign AGM & rally 

Saturday June 10, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. 
All welcome. AGM: registration 9.30am. Rally 1.15pm: ‘Cuba and Latin 
America’. Jeremy CorbynMP, plus speakers from Cuba, Venezuela, 
Bolivia and Brazil. 020 7263 6452; www.cuba-solidarity.org.uk 

Anti-Deportation Coalition 

Saturday June 10, 12 noon to 5pm, National Coalition of Anti-Depor¬ 
tation Campaigns AGM, All Souls clubhouse, 141 Cleveland Street, 
London Wl. Lunch provided, creche available. Travel costs for those 
facing deportation reimbursed (cheapest advanced bookings). 
London, Midlands, South West and South East England - John O: 

012 1 554 6947; ncadc@ncadc.org.uk 

North East, West England and Scotland - Emma Ginn: 016 1 740 6504; 
ncadc-north-west@ncadc.org.uk; 1 Delaunays Rd, Manchester M8 4QS. 

No more police shootings 

Sunday June 11, 2.30pm: Demonstrate against Forest Gate raid, fed by 
islamophobia. Forest Gate police station, Romford Road, London E7 
(nearest tube: Upton Park). 

Called by Stop Political Terror. Supported by Muslim Council of 
Britain, Muslim Association of Britain, Newham Respect. 

No to tabloid provocations 

Sunday June 11, 1 lam: Demonstration, News of the World, Virginia 
Street, London E98 (nearest tube: Tower Hill; DLR: Tower Gateway). 
Last Sunday the News of the World boasted they had kidnapped 70 
migrants, pretending to take them to jobs, and delivered them to 
Colnbrook detention centre. 

Organised by London No Borders and No One is Illegal. 

Colombia Solidarity Campaign 

Day school, Sunday June 11, 10am to 5pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, Holbom, London WC1. Entrance: £2 unwaged, £5 waged. 

PO Box 8446, London N17 6NZ; info@colombiasolidarity.org.uk. 

The logic of withcbawal 

Public meetings addressed by Anthony Amove, author of Iraq: the 
logic of withdrawal. Organised by Iraq Occupation Focus. Contact 
Liz Davies: 0795 8 6 73840; liz@lizdavies.demon.co.uk. 

Oxford: Wednesday June 14, 7.30pm, the Vaults, St Mary’s Church, 
High Street. Co-oiganised with East Oxford Stop the War Coalition. 
Dave Radford: 0798 5 05 6089. 

Cambridge: Thursday June 15, 6.30pm, Waterstones bookshop, 
Sidney Street. Jim Jepps: 07956 605634. 

London : Friday June 16,7pm, Indian YMCA, 41 Fitzroy Square, 
London Wl. With Anthony Amove, Tariq Ali and Glen Rangwala. 
Edinburgh: Saturday June 17, 3pm. Co-organised by Edinburgh Stop 
the War Coalition and Word Power. Gordon Asher: 0141 339 3323. 
Glasgow: Sunday June 18, 1pm, Scottish TUC Hall, 333 Woodlands 
Road. With Muhammad Idrees Ahmad, Alan Hart, Rena Bivens. Co¬ 
organised with Glasgow StWC. Gordon Asher: 0141 339 3323. 
Nottingham: Monday June 19,7:30pm, International Community 
Centre, 61b Mansfield Road. Ranjan: 07775 863750. 

Rotherham Colourscape Festival 2006 

Wednesday June 14 to Sunday June 25, Clifton Park, Rotherham. For 
more details contact Steve Rogers of Open Minds Theatre Company: 
01709 367287; steve@omtc.org.uk. 

London Labour Left 

Next meeting: Thursday June 15, 7.30pm, Tower Room 1 (first floor), 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

Disability rights 

Saturday June 17: National march and rally against benefit cuts and 
for a disability welfare rights. Assemble Devonshire Green, Sheffield, 
12 noon Called by Sheffield Welfare Action Network. 

We belong to Glasgow 

Saturday June 17, 11am: Rally against dawn raids, detention, deporta¬ 
tions and destitution and for the right to work for asylum-seekers. 
Brand Street, Ibrox, Glasgow (nearest underground: Cessnock). 

Marxist Education Forum, Glasgow 

Saturday June 17, 1.30pm. Discussion: ‘What is political islam?’ 
Speaker: Yassamine Mather. Strathclyde University Chaplaincy 
Centre, St Paul’s Building, 90 John Street, Glasgow G1. 

Formore details, contact Joe Eyre: Joeeyre2000@yahoo.com 

Justice for Paul 

Saturday July 1: March to Plumstead police station, London SE18, in 
memory of Paul Coker, who died in custody. Assemble Waverley Rd, 
Plumstead Common, 1.30pm. Organised by Justice for Paul Coker. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup @y aho o. co .uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SWP 


Martin Smith’s 'appeal’ fiasco 


Comrade Simon was expelled from the Socialist Workers Party in a 
completely arbitrary manner. He was simply informed by telephone by 
national organiser Martin Smith: ‘You’re out of the party’(see Weeldy 
Worker March 2 3) 



T he appeal tamed out to be a kan¬ 
garoo court. It was only when I 
said I would appeal that they pre¬ 
sented me with the charges. These 
were: bringing the party into disrepute; 
leaking internal party documents; fac¬ 
tionalism; and non-payment of dues. 
There were no specifics on the ‘charge 
sheet’, so I was still in the dark when I 
turned up for the hearing. 

The appeal took place in Oxford 
House in Bethnal Green. Those 
present were comrade Smith and in¬ 
dustrial organiser Moira Nolan, plus 
Pat Stack and Monica Axson from the 
disputes committee. Comrades Smith 
and Nolan were to present the case 
against me, while comrades Stack and 
Axson made up the panel. 

Comrade Stack told me the appeal 
would begin with comrades Smith 
and Nolan presenting the accusa¬ 
tions against me. Moira Nolan re¬ 
minded me that when I had spoken 
out against the climate change mo¬ 
tion at last year’s Respect conference 
she had given me a ‘yellow card’ for 
breaking the “principles of democrat¬ 
ic centralism”. The SWP had met the 
night before to discuss the confer¬ 
ence and had decided the party line 
on all the motions. But I had been 
unable to make it and didn’t know 
they had taken a hard-and-fast posi¬ 
tion. Perhaps only those who had 
been to the caucus were allowed to 
speak - you tell me. There was no cir¬ 
cular explaining the importance of the 
pre-conference caucus. 

After my speech at conference, 
comrade Nolan hadn’t actually men¬ 
tioned the caucus. She just told me I 
should apologise to the proposer of 
the climate change motion for “of¬ 
fending” her. In fact, SWP members 
in Tower Hamlets, where I was a 
member, hadn’t had our own caucus 
to discuss the agenda and I felt jus¬ 
tified in pointing out that the motion 
was badly thought out, confused 
and disjointed. 

This wasn’t part of the actual 
charge, so I don’t know what specif¬ 
ically it related to. Perhaps it brings the 
SWP into disrepute when members 
publicly express differences over the 
effects of climate change and the way 
to combat them. But there hadn’t even 
been a proper discussion on all the 
issues within the SWP. For example, 
there had been a couple of letters on 
nuclear power in Socialist Review 
and Socialist Worker that seemed to 
be just opening up the debate. Yet it 
was just cut off when it came to Re¬ 
spect - we are against nuclear power 
and that is that. 

It seems this was decided at a short 
meeting in a pub for SWP Respect 
delegates where there wasn’t even 
enough time for a debate (when I first 
joined I was told that meetings in 
smoke-filled pubs were a thing of the 
past). Are all SWP members commit¬ 
ted by what was agreed - or, more like¬ 
ly, announced - at the caucus? 

Then it was Martin Smith’s turn. He 
had a laptop connected to the inter¬ 
net, which he turned round to show 
me a web page. He asked, “Is this your 
blog?” - someone must have been 
surfing around to find out what was 
being written about Respect and had 
come up with my blog. He said I had 
been “disrespectful” to the SWP be¬ 
cause I had “defamed” John Rees and 
Chris Nineham in what was basically 
a verbatim report of a Tower Hamlets 
Respect meeting. 


I wasn’t going to deny it was my 
blog - I’m not covering up anything. 
We have to communicate to the move¬ 
ment and tell people what’s happen¬ 
ing. SWP and Respect members 
themselves - perhaps those who 
couldn’t get to the meeting - want to 
find out what’s going on. 

Comrade Smith pointed to this re¬ 
port and said it had brought the SWP 
into disrepute. As far as I was con¬ 
cerned, it was a faithful rendition of 
what was said, and who said it, at the 
meeting to select Respect candidates 
for the local elections in Tower Ham¬ 
lets. But he didn’t mention any spe¬ 
cifics. He didn’t say, ‘This sentence 
defames John Rees. ’ He said that “this 
sort of thing” is “disrespectful”. 

You just can’t answer a charge of 
disrepute without the specifics. It was 
just left vague and by that time I knew 
there was no point in arguing. You 
have reported the experience of other 
comrades - for example, Matt Kidd - 
who also found out that any display 
of independent thinking within the 
SWP is frowned upon. 

There was nothing in my blog re¬ 
port that portrayed John Rees as a 
villain, claimed he was having a secret 
affair or was an alcoholic. It was a fac¬ 
tual report of what happened at the 
meeting. If this is “disrepute”, then the 
SWP’s leading cadre don’t have very 
thick skins. These comrades have 
been in the movement 20 or 30 years - 
they ought to be used to criticism, let 
alone just having their comments re¬ 
ported They’ve had to deal with the 
press, with rightwingers, with the 
Nazis, even other leftwingers. 

If you look at the Conservative or 
Labour parties, or any party you care 
to name, comment is perfectly normal, 
not the subject of disciplinary action. 
What sort of organisation are they 
running that arbitrarily expels people 
for having a different view? 

No other charges were brought up. 
I had previously told them I had not 
stopped paying my dues - there had 
been some mix-up with my bank ac¬ 
count - so perhaps they decided to 
drop this charge. And they didn’t 
mention factionalism either. So I will 
never know who I was supposed to 
have been factionalising with and 
around what platform. As for the 
charge that I had leaked internal doc¬ 
uments to the Weekly Worker , again 
comrade Smith did not speak to that 
at all. I still do not know what I am 
supposed to have handed over. 

My only other concrete ‘crime’ was 
to have asked a comrade outside my 
own borough as well as my own 
branch secretary if they could arrange 
for me to attend SWP conference as a 
visitor. Apparently talking to someone 
outside your own area is not on - per¬ 
haps this in itself implies ‘factionalism’. 

Pat Stack asked me if I wished to 
reply and I indicated I wanted to read 
out the statements I had prepared. But 
Martin Smith said, “No, I don’t want 
to listen to this.” So comrades Nolan 
and Smith left and I then read out my 
statements to the ‘panel’. 

It was clear that, whatever I said, it 
would make no difference. Even 
though the comrades didn’t bring any 
evidence of what I had done, I tried in 
my statements to answer the charges 
as best as I could In my presentation 
I made it clear that they had failed to 
make a specific case against me. I said 
I had no idea how exactly I had 
“brought the SWP into disrepute”. I 


know my ‘mistake’ can’t be anything 
like as damming as that of Sue B ond’s 
over the pension deal. She is a lead¬ 
ing party member and PCSU comrade 
and shares responsibility for ensuring 
that thousands of new workers will 
have to work until they are 65 and not 
60. Scandalous - and yet she is still in 
the party. Actions like these bring the 
SWP into disrepute. 

I said I had never handed over doc¬ 
uments to the Weekly Worker (al¬ 
though I gave comrade Stack a 
number of quotes from half-a-dozen 
different sources to show how com¬ 
monplace SWP leaks are). However, 
I do read the Weekly Worker , along 
with a host of other left wing papers, 
and I find the open polemical way in¬ 
formation is presented refreshing. I 
think debate and criticism should be 
openly conducted within the party 
and, most importantly, in front of the 
working class. 

Sadly this just does not happen in 
the SWP. The leadership has its disa¬ 
greements and debates, but they are 
always hidden, always in private, nev¬ 
er in the open. Tony Cliff himself quot- 
ed Lenin on this subject in his 
introduction to Badayev’s book on the 
role of Bolsheviks in the tsarist duma. 
He said the revolutionary party must 
be strong enough “openly to criti¬ 
cise itself” and call a mistake and a 
weakness “by their proper names”. 
Democracy cannot live in a climate 
where mistakes and weaknesses are 
never admitted. Where there is no 
truth and no openness there can be 
no democracy. 

I said I had never been in an organ¬ 
ised faction in the SWP at any time. 
But I admitted disagreeing with the 
clause in the SWP constitution that 
allows temporary factions only 
around specific questions. When a 
decision on “the disputed question” 
is reached, factions must be closed 
down. While this remains the position 
of the SWP, there can be no serious 
or thorough debate. 

For democratic structures to work 
a party must have a democratic cul¬ 
ture. This means encouraging critical 
thought - and conducting the subse¬ 
quent argument openly in front of the 
working class movement, as well as 
the membership. This is how the Bol¬ 
sheviks operated, under much more 
restrictive circumstances than ours, 
with one factional battle after anoth¬ 
er. This did not weaken them: it 
trained them as revolutionaries and 
educated those who read their press. 
Such a democratic culture is not easy 
to achieve, but providing space for 
vigorous debate in Socialist Worker 
and allowing full factional rights 
would be a start 

I concluded by stating that real de¬ 
bate in the SWP is confined to the 
central committee. Conference exists 
to affirm the political victory of the 
dominant grouping, not to thrash out 
the arguments, let alone reconsider 
or change the line. Speaker after 
speaker gets up to agree with the 
main rapporteur and their chosen 
message. This is inevitable while fac¬ 
tions are effectively outlawed and 
differences on the central committee 
remain a closed book to the member¬ 
ship. Democracy is carefully man¬ 
aged and gutted of any real content 
The SWP agrees with freedom of ex¬ 
pression in theory, but denies it in 
practice. 

When I had finished, Pat Stack said, 


Martin Smith: arrogant bully 

by way of response, “Do you really 
want to be in the SWP?” I said, yes, 
I do, I want to work within it. The gist 
of what I said was that there is hope 
for the SWP - hope that it can become 
a democratic organisation. I made the 
comparison with Tony Benn and his 
romantic ideas about the Labour Par¬ 
ty. In the SWP I would hope to put 
my points across and try to change 
things slowly and perhaps work with 
others to make it a more democratic 
organisation. But I suppose working 
with others would be an example of 
‘factionalism’. 

They said what I had read out was 
“irrelevant” and my arguments were 
just “sophistry”. I was deliberately 
using my membership to bring the 
SWP into disrepute. They accused me 
of going into print in the Weekly Work¬ 
er to explain what happened when 
Martin Smith expelled me by tele¬ 
phone. This proved that I couldn’t be 
trusted. 

I asked them if they wouldn’t be 
frustrated if they were expelled in such 
a manner. I had been a hard-working 
member for three years, yet I hadn’t 
been given any reason why I was ex¬ 
pelled, let alone a proper hearing. I 
asked them if they wouldn’t want to 
expose such obvious injustice if it 
happened to them. At that time I 
thought I was being expelled for 
speaking out of turn at an internal 
SWP meeting. I viewed it as my duty 
to inform other SWP members and let 
the movement know how I was being 
treated. 

They didn’t have anything to say 
in response to that. After all, this ‘of¬ 
fence’ of going to the Weekly Worker 
had been committed after I was no 
longer a member. But it was interest¬ 
ing that they should say the fact I 
complained about my expulsion in it¬ 
self proved they had been right to kick 
me out. 

Monica indicated she was in a hur¬ 
ry to finish, as she had another ap¬ 
pointment, and so Pat Stack said 
abruptly: “Simon, you’re expelled.” 
They didn’t even go through the 
motions of‘considering their deci¬ 
sion’ or pretending to consult each 


other. He just announced it. I don’t 
suppose Martin Smith rushed back 
after I left to ask whether my appeal 
had been successful. 

The next week, I had noticed there 
was an SWP public meeting on Re¬ 
spect in Camden, so I dropped in, as 
it was on my way home from work. 
Candy Udwin was the main speaker 
and there were about half-a-dozen 
other people there. They didn’t know 
I had just been e xpelled and Candy had 
no ide a who I was. I j oine d in the gen¬ 
eral discussion, making constructive 
suggestions about Respect cam¬ 
paigning. 

The next day, I had a message on my 
answerphone from Martin Smith, say¬ 
ing he had heard I had gone to the 
meeting. “You’re not allowed to go to 
any SWP events,” he told me. The 
message also said he had written to the 
Tower Hamlets organiser to let them 
know. I texted him back saying that it 
was advertised as an SWP public meet¬ 
ing and surely, as a member of the pub¬ 
lic, I was entitled to go. I got a response 
that read: “When you are expelled from 
the party, that means you are not al¬ 
lowed to attend any SWP event, pub¬ 
lic meeting, Marxism, period.” 

I also had a message from comrade 
Udwin saying she was “surprised” 
that I had come to the Camden event 
and that I was “not welcome at our 
meetings”. After several weeks I got 
a letter from comrade Smith confirm¬ 
ing I was persona non grata. 

What are they so afraid of? It is not 
as though I am likely to violently dis¬ 
rupt SWP events. Are they scared I 
might bring up questions they can’t 
answer or are they ashamed of their 
own actions? Either way, it says a lot 
about the SWP’s lack of confidence 
when they refuse to engage openly 
with anyone they have fallen out with 
in advertised public events. 

It is all quite hard to take. After all, 
over three years of paper sales, meet¬ 
ings and so on, you build up comrade¬ 
ship and friendship with lots of people 
in the party. In those days it didn’t 
enter my head that there was no de¬ 
mocracy in the organisation. I found 
out the hard way • 


Banned for life 


Simon 

I am writing to confirm with you the 
message I left on your mobile the 
other day. 

You met with the SWP disputes 
committee on May 6 2006. You 
were informed after your hearing 
that your conduct was incompati¬ 
ble with membership of the SWP 
and from that moment on you were 
expelled from our organisation. 

To clarify your concerns, an ex¬ 


pelled member of the SWP cannot 
attend SWP public events (that in¬ 
cludes Marxism/rallies/public meet¬ 
ings). You are also barred from 
attending SWP internal meetings 
(conferences/bran eh meetings/ 
caucuses/fraction meetings). You 
are also not allowed to sell Social¬ 
ist Worker. 

I hope that clarifies the situation. 

Marlin Smith 

May 30 2006 
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CLIMATE 


Changing solutions 


Tony Stevens says broadness for its own 
sake will achieve nothing, as the June 3 
CACC conference showed 



C alled as part of the preparation for 
the November 4 global climate 
change demonstrations, the aim 
was to reach out to a wider audience 
than previously. And indeed some 400 
people attended. 

The conference was split into two ses¬ 
sions consisting of eight workshops 
each. In the morning I attended the work¬ 
shop entitled ‘Building a global cam¬ 
paign’, with Phil Thornhill (Campaign 
against Climate Change and Friends of 
the Earth) and Jonathan Neale (also 
CACC and Socialist Workers Party). 

Phil Thornhill said that, while we can 
alldoalot individually, the goal is to bring 
down the global total of greenhouse 
emissions. One country cannot address 
the issue on its own because using en¬ 


ergy has a worldwide impact. “We” have 
to do this by cooperating on a global 
scale otherwise we are “all doomed”, he 
said. So those who do not sign up to the 
Kyoto protocol are against us and if 
nothing was done there would be an up¬ 
rising in places such as Bangladesh and 
other affected countries. “They will nev¬ 
er forgive us.” 

Jonathan Neale said that he became 
drawn to the CACC after listening to 
Thornhill at the London European So¬ 
cial Forum in 2004, and since then he 
has been involved in mobilising for the 
annual demonstrations - in fact you 
could say he is the SWP’s climate 
change face. He said the CACC was not 
going to be like the Tolpuddle Martyrs, 
forced to work secretly, separate from 
the mass movement. In negotiations 
with activists from other countries, he 
was aiming to get as many people and 
groups to agree on one thing in partic¬ 
ular: a reduction in carbon emissions. 
How such a reduction could be 
achieved was a different question, al¬ 
though personally he was against nu¬ 
clear power. 

Phil Thornhill was called upon again 
to replace an absent speaker in the after¬ 
noon workshop, ‘Is there a corporate 
enemy and if so who?’ As with the pre¬ 
vious workshop, there was a total ab¬ 


sence of class in the speeches and de¬ 
bate that followed. 

Graham Thompson, formerly of Stop 
Esso, gave a long, rambling speech on 
corporate enemies Ford, Exxon and 
Ryanair. He said these are the compa¬ 
nies that “mess with the political proc¬ 
ess” because they lobby parliament, try 
to influence policy-makers and fund 
pseudo-think tanks such as the Com¬ 
petitive Enterprise Institute that deny 
the science of climate change. The 
flights put on by Ryanair are unneces¬ 
sary, he said, and our job is to target 
these sorts of companies. 

In the afternoon there was a plenary 
session which featured forma' environ- 
ment spokespersons for Labour and the 
Libo*al Democrats respectively, Michael 
Meacher and Norman Baker, along with 
Caroline Lucas, Green Party MEP, and 
Marie Lynas, author and journalist The 
audience were regaled with words of 
doom and gloom: ice caps melting, bio¬ 
diversity los s, reversal of the Gulf-Stream 
... The answer was that there are solu¬ 
tions out there, such as solar panels, 
wave and wind power. 

What about the underlying problem - 
the system of capital itself? The over¬ 
whelming message from this conference 
was that a stable, environment-friendly 
capitalism could be achieved • 


On your bike 

Phil Kent criticises the limitations of greenism 


I t was clear from the number of stalls 
belonging to revolutionary groups 
that a substantial element of the left 
is trying to intervene in and influence the 
green movement. All preaching the vir¬ 
tues of ordinary people coming togeth¬ 
er to provide a solution - but not quite to 
the point of practising this by coming to¬ 
gether themselves. 

The first workshop I attended with 
about 30 or 40 others reinforced this im¬ 
pression of left involvement. It was enti¬ 
tled ‘Do we have to sacrifice living 
standards to fight climate change?’ 
Whose living standards was not men¬ 
tioned and in feet the question was not 
answered, but all the speakers claimed 
to be for socialism of one type or anoth¬ 
er, including Alex Fisher of the Green 
Party. Ruth Thomas-Pell icer (a rather in- 
coherent academic) was a fan of the 
y oungKari Marx and Elaine Graham-Lee 
of Respect thought revolution would in 
the end be necessary. 

But no one from the top table uttered 
the words, ‘working class’. It seems that 
it is aclass-fiee socialism that is on offo\ 
Theory is abandoned in order to make 
‘socialism’ more palatable to the greens. 
In view of this you could almost sympa¬ 
thise with the speakers from the floor 
who called for the dropping of ideolo¬ 
gies in favour of “letting the facts speak 
for themselves”. It sounds so reasona¬ 
ble, but it expresses an empirical or sci- 
encist viewpoint that implicitly accepts 
the norms and common sense or exist¬ 
ing capitalism in all its craziness. 

Two speakers whose arguments I 
could follow both called for local democ¬ 
racy, linked of course to local activity. 
Think globally, act locally as a strategic 
approach to politics. While I have no 
problem with local activity, localism is 


problematic. Surely if climate is global 
then the problem can only be solved 
globally. This calls for a centralisation of 
decisionmiaking at a world level. Capi¬ 
talism spontaneously organises the 
world in the interests of accumulation for 
its own sake and constantly tries to hol¬ 
low out or restrict democracy as far as it 
can. Centralisation is democratic only if 
it represents conscious control of the 
whole from below and local initiatives 
have value to the degree that they serve 
bringing this about. On their own they 
are limited or even conflictual and in that 
case you end with the tyranny of struc¬ 
turelessness - anarchism. 

In fact the openings were interesting 
in their own way and threw up a large 
number of questions that could have 
occupied the entire conference for the 
whole day instead of a minority for an 
hour and a half. Before we could get 
going it was all over. Nothing destroys 
serious debate or is more open to ma¬ 
nipulation than workshops - they should 
be banned. 

The second one I attended, ‘Is there a 
corporate enemy and if so who?’, left me 
feeling I should have gone somewhere 
else. It was a Greenpeace-type affair 
about picking out the most evil capital¬ 
ists in the world, exposing their activi¬ 
ties and calling on people to boycott 
their products. While this can be enter¬ 
taining, it does have its obvious limita¬ 
tions. 

The villainsthis time were Exxon, Land 
Rover and Ryanair. A speaker from the 
floor related how he had driven past an 
Esso station while very low on fuel - and 
was relieved that the next garage was 
Shell. The concept of very evil capital¬ 
ists implies a lesser evil and even good 
capitalists, though they don’t seem to 


have found many yet. 

Apropos Ryanair, it was pointed out 
that only 6% of air passoigers were from 
social class D and E, so a flying ban 
would not inconvenience the poor. But 
is the problem not with acapitalism that, 
as well as exploiting people, constantly 
creates new wants and needs? Needs 
and wants that constantly go from be¬ 
ing luxury items to become necessities. 
Is the CACC really going to argue for the 
outlawing of cheap holidays in Spain or 
Greece? 

I suggested that Exxon and Ford con¬ 
tributed so much money to George Bush 
because they wanted the protection of 
the American state, without which their 
exploitation of people and nature would 
be impossible. So should CACC not be 
fighting for the extension of democracy 
in the US and globally, including replac¬ 
ing the standing army with a people’s 
militia,up to thepointvfiere international 
popular control totally replaces the prin¬ 
ciple of profit with the principle ofneed? 
But this was beyond the remit of the 
speakers, whose conception of class 
struggle was non-existent, corporate 
enemy or no corporate enemy 

But when people actually came to¬ 
gether in the plenary session, we saw 
how peripho-al the fer left is in the minds 
of most of the organisers. No space for 
the SWP here. Michael Meacher and 
Caroline Lucas were both agreed that we 
need a completely differoit type of so¬ 
ciety, but what they seemed to mean by 
this is that we the people should ride 
bicycles, take our holidays at home, etc. 

In other words, meeting the challenge 
of climate change is the responsibility of 
individuals sacrificing their lifestyle, 
while the state and capital are kindly re¬ 
quested to clean up their act# 


Communist 
Party books 



■ Which road? 

The programmes of‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group and 
lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/-11 

■ From October to AugMst 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/-11 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/-7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable 
when minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/ -7.50 

■A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govemmoit’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/*1.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a folly artic¬ 
ulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid 
emancipatory extension. 

£5.00/ -7.50 


Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/e. 


Name. 


Address. 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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80 YEARS AGO 


British brakes and 


Jack Conrad argues that the problems of the CPGB in the 1926 general strike did not stem from Stalin alone 


T hat the Communist Party made 
important mistakes in the 1926 
general strike cannot be denied 
Nor can those mistakes be put down 
to the prior arrest and jailing of 12 
prominent leaders - HarryPollitt, Wil¬ 
liam Gallacher, Wal Hannington, Wil¬ 
liam Rust, Albert Inkpin, Ernie Cant, 
Tom Bell, Tom Wintringham, Arthur 
Mac Manus, JT Murphy and Robin 
Page Arnot. Languishing in prison 
though they were, all the evidence 
suggests that they were among the 
main architects of the inconsistent, 
short-sighted and essentially centrist 
strategy pursued during and after the 
strike. 

Because of its collective confusion, 
Leon Trotsky argued that the CPGB 
had acted like a “brake” on the gener¬ 
al strike. A charge indignantly reject¬ 
ed in a resolution passed at the 
CPGB’s 8th Congress, which met over 
October 16-17: “Without the Commu¬ 
nist Party and the Minority Move¬ 
ment, the pressure of the masses on 
the general strike would have been 
weaker and the general strike would 
never have taken place.” 1 The posi¬ 
tive role of the CPGB cannot be de¬ 
nied. Nor the heroism and self- 
sacrifice of our members. And it is 
surely true that without the CPGB 
there would have been no general 
strike. 

Needless to say, Trotsky was hard¬ 
ly of the view that things would have 
been better without the party. Simply 
that instead of a crushing defeat, there 
could have been victory. Not neces¬ 
sarily total victory, but a giant stride 
through which the working class be¬ 
gins to prepare for taking power. Giv¬ 
en the objective possibilities, Trotsky 
thought that, had the party been bold¬ 
er, more consistent, more critical ofthe 
left Labourites, then things would 
have turned out very differently. 

Trotsky’s underlying argument 
surely stemmed from, was certainly 
coloured by, his own historical 
experience - crucially factional 
experience as an oppositionist. 
Trotsky, in many ways, like Rosa 
Luxemburg (1871-1919), was the 
personification of the revolution, not 
the party. Theoretically there was little 
of substance separating Trotsky from 
Lenin when it came to the character 
of the anti-tsarist revolution. Eg, the 
former envisaged Russia undergoing 
a ‘permanent’ revolution, while the 
latter spoke about ‘uninterrupted’ 
revolution. Two phrases that were 
often pitted against each other in 
heated factional disputes, but which 
in truth amounted to broadly the same 
strategy. Crucially, both men rejected 
the mechanical schema that Russia 
had to undergo a drawn-out capitalist 
stage before the workers and peasants 
could take power. 

Politically, however, Trotsky was a 
left Menshevik, although organisa¬ 
tionally he travelled light. He operat¬ 
ed as an intellectual gadfly and with 
at most a small circle of followers and 
collaborators. After a brilliant record 
in the forefront ofthe 1905 revolution 
and then, following that, a dismal 
record of anti-Leninism, Trotsky final¬ 
ly joined the Bolsheviks in 1917, on 
the eve of the second revolution. Len¬ 
in had meantime done the serious work 
of building a Marxist organisation 
rooted in the working class and 
equipped with a steeled cadre. 

Trotsky’s haughty standing aloof 
from the competing mainstreams of 
Russian Marxism - Bolshevism and 


Menshevism - be fore 1917 and a quick 
return to the position of an outsider 
after Lenin’s death in 1924 led him to 
the conclusion that the party was 
‘naturally’ conservative, especially in 
the moment of revolution. The timid¬ 
ity, the procrastination and finally the 
August 1914 betrayal by the German 
SDP drew Luxemburg to a similar 
viewpoint and to a similar reliance on 
spontaneity. Instead of a carefully 
mapped-out political strategy, deep 
organisation and slowly accumulated 
strength and confidence among the 
masses, the liberty, unleashed creativ¬ 
ity and sheer momentum of the revo¬ 
lution itself would ensure success. 

Trotsky’s own Transitional pro¬ 
gramme now constitutes the classic 
statement of this economistic bowing 
to spontaneity - sadly most on the left 
nowadays regard it as both common- 
sensical and a towering intellectual 
achievement Every opportunist ruse, 
every rotten compromise, every stab 
in the back is excused by the simple 
device of prefixing it with the word 
‘transitional’. Meanwhile poor old 
Trotsky turns in his grave. 

On occasion, it is undoubtedly the 
case that even the best Communist 
Party can hesitate, can manifest right¬ 
ist tendencies. That said, the exact 
opposite symptoms occur. Eg, the 
Communist Party of Italy under 
Amadeo Bordiga (1889-1970) giddily 
dismissed the necessity of becoming 
the majority and simultaneously 
warned that parliamentary work was 
bound to sully revolutionary purity. 
There is no law involved. Rightism, 
conservatism and acting as a ‘break’ 
is not automatic, as Trotsky appears 
to suggest. 

Despite the problems with the Old 
Bolsheviks in March-April 1917 - ie, 
the Menshevik drift of the Petrograd 
party centre underthe caretakerKame- 
nev-Stalin leadership that Trotsky and 
present-day Trotskyites make so 
much of - the Bolshevik Party was 
quickly and decisively won to Lenin’s 
concretisation of the ‘democratic dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat and peas¬ 
antry’ embodied in the slogan of ‘all 
power’ for the workers’, peasants’ and 
soldiers’ soviets. Likewise the ‘scab¬ 
bing’ of Kamenev and Zinoviev - they 
had been Lenin’s closest lieutenants 
- over the proposed uprising that 
would sweep away Alexander Keren¬ 
sky’s thoroughly discredited provi¬ 
sional government, while unfortunate, 
was by then from the extreme right of 
the Bolshevik Party and an isolated 
minority. Far from acting as a brake on 
the revolution, the Bolshevik Party 
proved to be the motor. 

When it comes to the 1926 general 
strike, the main problem with ‘ortho¬ 
dox’ Trotskyism is that it consists of 
convenient pre-1917 amnesia on the 
one hand and an over determined 
need to demonise Stalin on the other. 
With this method the undeniable con¬ 
servatism ofthe CPGB in 1926 is put 
down to a single cause and a single 
person. According to this version of 
events, the party, via pressure from 
the leadership of Comintern, adapted 
itself to the TUC, above all to its left 
wing, because of the diplomatic needs 
of Stalin. 2 

Pursuing his illusory vision of ‘so¬ 
cialism in one country’, Stalin was 
meant to have put the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Union Committee and its pres¬ 
ervation above the prospect of revo¬ 
lution in Britain. What was this body 
and what significance did it have? It 


was formed in 1923 at the initiative of 
a left-moving, left-posing TUC. Clear¬ 
ly a result of enormous pressure from 
below. Militant workers in Britain re¬ 
garded Russia as theirs and wanted 
to defend the country against its nu¬ 
merous enemies. ARTUC also perfect¬ 
ly suited the plans made by Comintern 
to undermine the centrist Amsterdam 
Trade Union International and secure 
allies, no matter how unreliable, forthe 
Soviet Union. ARTUC’s declared aim 
was to “promote cooperation be¬ 
tween the British TUC general coun¬ 
cil and the All-Russian Trade Union 
Council in every way”. Unsurprising¬ 
ly it was greeted with much frothing 
and furore by the capitalist press and 
right reformists alike. 3 

That the CPGB did not prepare the 
working class for the sell-out by the 
Labour lefts, and placed far too much 
emphasis on existing bureaucratised 
institutions instead of the new organs 
of struggle, is all true. But there is 
nothing to suggest that this was the 
result of Stalinite diktat or was “inti¬ 
mately bound up with the campaign 
against Trotsky”. 4 

After all, most of Trotsky’s epigo¬ 
nes take political positions far to the 
right of the 1926 CPGB without the 
slightest overseas prompting, let 
alone international discipline. Eg, in 
the midst of the miners’ great strike of 
1984-85 the Socialist Workers Party’s 
Duncan Hal las (1925-2002) offered 
this fighting assessment: “Today it’s 
a damned sight closer to 1927 than it 
is to 1925 and we have to draw the ap¬ 
propriate conclusion.” 5 In other 
words, even though 100,000 miners 
remained on strike, they had already 
been soundly defeated. Such morbid 
reasoning now sees the SWP and the 
International Socialist Group rein¬ 
venting the popular fronts of the 
1930s in the form of Respect. As for 
the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, it makes propaganda for anoth¬ 
er Labour Party with its Campaign for 
a New Workers’ Party. A trade union- 
based party specifically designed for 
domination by B ob Crow, Matt Wrack, 
Mark Serwotka, etc. The very types 
who in 1926 betrayed the general 
strike. 

Frankly, the ‘orthodox’ Trotskyite 
version of history does not stand up 
to examination. It skips over the role 
of British national conditions and the 
centrism, syndicalism and econo mi sm 
of those who formed the CPGB (not 
least those industrial militants wor¬ 
shipped by the SWP’s founder-lead¬ 
er, Tony Cliff - they had a “tradition of 
hatred towards the union bureaucra¬ 
cy and an understanding of the need 
for rank and file independence” 6 ). 

Moscow was never the sole source 
of opportunism. There was a compli¬ 
cated pattern whereby communist 
parties were both pulled and pushed 
- on the one side by Comintern and 
on the other by national traditions and 
conditions. Certainly in 1926 there still 
existed considerable room for ma¬ 
noeuvre and independent initiative. 7 
Only in the late 1920s did that disap¬ 
pear. 

Then, showing the inadequacy of 
the mythology, there is the awkward 
fact that the executive committee of 
Comintern was not the docile tool of 
Stalin and the counterrevolutionary 
Soviet bureaucracy it was shortly to 
become. From its foundation until 
November 1926 its president was Gre¬ 
gory Zinoviev. He was never an ad¬ 
vocate of ‘socialism in one country’. 


A full year before Trotsky publicly 
joined the fray on this crucial ques¬ 
tion, he was already openly polemicis- 
ing against “national socialism” - eg, 
insisting in his book Leninism that 
socialism in the Soviet Union was 
impossible without the progress of the 
world revolution. Socialism being 
communism as it “has just emerged 
after long birth pangs from capitalist 
society”. 8 Zinoviev might have been 
aligned with Stalin against Trotsky in 
1924, but in 1925 he led an opposition 
movement against Stalin and in 1926 
he and Trotsky jointly headed the 
United Opposition. 9 

That goes a long way to explain 
why the executive committee of the 
Communist International was to the 
left of the CPGB during this period. 
Five days before the general strike 
was due to begin, Comintern was 
making it clear that the “strike could 
not remain an industrial struggle. It is 
bound to develop into a political 
struggle ... The fight for wages and 
conditions will raise before the work¬ 
ing class the question of power.” That 
is to say, any indefinite strike puts the 
working class on a collision course 
with the capitalist state. Taking a con¬ 
siderably harder position than the 
CPGB leadership, Comintern noted 
that, “Even the leftwing leaders of the 
Labour Party and the unions are 
showing themselves unequal to the 
situation” and that “the greatest dan¬ 
ger” came not from the government, 
but “treacherous leaders”. Again in 
contradistinction to ‘orthodox’ Trot¬ 
skyite mythology, far from demanding 
a toning down of CPGB slogans, 
Comintern was urging that, “as the 
struggle develops, the party slogans 
must be carried to a higher level, up 
to the slogan ofthe struggle for pow¬ 
er”. 10 

Immediately after the strike, even 
though the full extent of the TUC’s 
perfidy was apparent and the conniv¬ 
ance of the left reformists had been 
revealed, the Communist Party’s skel¬ 
eton central committee held back from 
a full-scale propaganda barrage. No 
doubt this was in an attempt to secure 
whatever support could be garnered 
for the beleaguered miners. 11 Despite 
the CPGB’s ongoing attempt to ap¬ 
pease the TUC, despite the value 
placed on ARTUC, the Soviet trade 
union leadership - under future Right 
Oppositionist Mikhail Tomsky (1880- 
1936) - denounced the British left re¬ 
formist trade union leaders for their 
“treachery” in an ‘Appeal to the in¬ 
ternational proletariat’, published in 
Pravda on June 8 1926. A charge de¬ 
fended and repeated by Stalin on more 
than one occasion. 12 

The CPGB leadership, showing its 
position in the communist spectrum, 
stubbornly declined to print the So¬ 
viet trade unions’ appeal. In Moscow 
the CPGB’s delegate to Comintern, JT 
Murphy, forcibly criticised the appeal 
in parochial terms. He regarded the 
whole thing as “interference” in the 
internal affairs of the British working 
class. Only after lengthy exchanges 
did Comintern, including Stalin, per¬ 
suade him that it would have been 
unprincipled for the Soviet unions to 
“keep silent” - even if voicing criticism 
meant “a rupture of the bloc with the 
general council, in the break-up of the 
Anglo-Russian Committee”. 13 

Undaunted by all the evidence to 
the contrary, the SWP’s Tony Cliff and 
Donny Gluckstein try to make AR¬ 
TUC the fulcrum for the degeneration 


ofthe ‘official’ CPGB in their co-au- 
thored 1987 book Marxism and trade 
union struggle (of course, they are not 
alone in this attempt). Ignoring the 
theoretical backwardness and lack of 
clarity displayed by the CPGB since 
its foundation in 1920, the father-and- 
son duo claimed that the “decisive 
shift of the Communist Party to the 
right” was “spurred on by the estab¬ 
lishment of the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Union Committee”. 14 

The whole project was wrong from 
start to finish, they say. This might 
have been Trotsky’s argument - but 
that was in 1928! As the agreement was 
being signed and sealed, he actively 
and enthusiastically went along with 
it. Just a few months before the gen¬ 
eral strike he still waxed lyrical. His 
speech to Soviet textile workers in 
January 1926 acclaimed ARTUC as the 
“highest expression of the shift in the 
situation of all Europe and especially 
Britain, which is taking place before our 
eyes and will lead to the proletarian 
revolution”. 15 

Ready to take up even a flimsy po¬ 
lemical weapon to fend off Stalin, the 
United Opposition urged a break with 
the TUC after the sell-out. In July 
1926, under the signatures of Zi¬ 
noviev, Kamenev, Krupskaya, Trot¬ 
sky and Pyatakov, the United 
Opposition stated that, while it was 
absolutely correct to form the commit¬ 
tee with the TUC, the time had arrived 
fora “break with them in event of their 
betrayal”. 16 Maintaining the Anglo- 
Russian Committee allowed the TUC 
pseudo-lefts to keep their militant im¬ 
age intact, they said. Snubbing them 
with the maximum publicity would 
help the workers in Britain make the 
transition to communism. 

Stalin had little problem parrying 
such politics with fulsome quotes from 
Lenin about “arrangements and corn- 
pro mises” with reactionaries. Al¬ 
though they specifically defended the 
“necessity for communists to work in 
the most reactionary trade unions”, in 
effect the United Opposition was on 
this occasion straying into ‘left’ com¬ 
munist territory: ie, it was unprincipled 
for communists to work in internation¬ 
al versions of such bodies. 17 For Sta¬ 
lin, as long as the communists in 
Britain and the Soviet trade unions 
kept their “freedom to criticise the 
reformist leaders”, then the Anglo- 
Russian Committee was permissible. 18 
Trotsky’s attempt to “torpedo” AR¬ 
TUC would, he felt, only play “into the 
hands of the interventionists”. 19 At 
the time there were warlike noises 
emanating from France and Britain. 

It is quite clear that the controver¬ 
sy around ARTUC was primarily to do 
with internal struggles in the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union. In an 
attempt to expose the atavism of Sta¬ 
lin’s theory of‘socialism in one coun¬ 
try’, the United Opposition tried to 
show that every international setback 
or defeat was his personal responsi¬ 
bility. In the conditions of 1926 that 
was understandable. But that does 
not mean we have to faithfully follow 
every twist and turn of past polemics 
or view every statement as the expres¬ 
sion of profound truth to be venerat¬ 
ed as doctrine. We shall leave that to 
others. 

In all honesty a break with the TUC 
in May, June or July 1926 would have 
had little or no impact. The working 
class in Britain had already been de¬ 
feated. The trade union and labour 
bureaucracy as a whole was moving 
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Russian disputes 


rapidly to the right So far indeed that 
in 1927 /^reformist leaders were join¬ 
ing the anti-communist witch-hunt. In 
the climate of reaction the TUC had 
no compunction in taking the initia¬ 
tive to dissolve the committee. If So¬ 
viet unions had pre-empted them it 
would hardly have caused a political 
earthquake. Only those whose hearts 
are ruling Iheir heads could seriously 
imagine that it would have resulted in 
B ritish workers le aving behind reform¬ 
ist illusions and coming over to com¬ 
munism. 

We should, except under exception¬ 
al circumstances, be the most consist¬ 
ent advocates of trade union unity, 
including international trade union 
unity. If that means unity in red un¬ 
ions, brilliant. I fit means unity in re¬ 
actionary unions, so be it. ‘Always 
with the masses’ - that is our slogan. 
To have kept quiet about the role of 
the TUC in the general strike would 
have been unforgivable. But to have 
unilaterally broken with the TUC 
would largely have been an empty 
gesture. 

Co nseque nces of 
defeat 

Those who think world hi story in 1926 
danced on events in Moscow not 
only fail to give due importance to life 
in Britain, but reveal a tenuous grasp 
of the political art The advanced stra¬ 
tum of the working class can leam 
through the smooth, geometric ab¬ 
stractions of propaganda. Commu¬ 
nists in Ihe Britain of 1926 could have 
done with some didactic guidance on 
that score when it came to the dou- 
ble-sidedness of left reformism. 

That said, we should never forget 
that the masses learn primarily 
through their own, infinitely richer liv¬ 
ing experiences. What is meant by that 
needs qualifying. After all, it is no 
good expecting workers to spontane¬ 
ously come over to us simply by the 
negative experience of being misled 
by trade union bureaucrats. The same 
goes for experience of Labour govern¬ 
ments or capitalism as a system. 

Those misguided, strange or inex¬ 
perienced comrades on the left who 
think broken promises, unemploy¬ 
ment, wage cuts and attacks on dem¬ 
ocratic rights a good thing because 
they cause disillusionment with exist¬ 
ing ideas and institutions and there¬ 
fore enlightenment forget just how 
overarching, how dominant bour¬ 
geois ideology is. There is always a 
way out for capitalism - if the workers 
are prepared to pay for it. Without a 
viable alternative they always are. 
Passivity, cynicism and misdirected 
anger are the sad results, not the 
search for socialist solutions. 

The organising and intellectual role 
of Marxists and their party is therefore 
crucial. Without conscious leader¬ 
ship, spontaneity, including anger and 
even rebellion is dissipated and al¬ 
ways ends in disappointment. Only 
with a Communist Party can the work¬ 
ing class theoretically remember and 
learn, train cadre, organise allies and 
at the right moment unleash the deci¬ 
sive blow. 

Palme Dutt seems to have clutched 
at the straw of spontaneity in his anal¬ 
ysis. Immediately after the TUC col¬ 
lapsed the general strike, he argued 
that it was “not only the greatest rev¬ 
olutionary advance in Britain since the 
days of Chartism, and a sure prelude 
of the new revolutionary era, but its 
defeat is a profound revolutionary 
lesson and stimulus”. 20 The masses 
had not been defeated. What had 


been defeated was “the old leader¬ 
ship”, along with its trade unionism, 
reformism, pacifism and pariiamentar- 
ianism. 21 In his opinion, “the British 
bourgeoisie has taught the proletari¬ 
at a lesson of inestimable revolution¬ 
ary value. The defeat of the general 
strike is itself a gigantic piece of revo¬ 
lutionary propaganda”. 22 All that re¬ 
mained was for the Communist Party 
to assume, as it were, its rightful place 
as the leadership of the whole work¬ 
ing class movement. 

Subsequent events tell us that life 
did not and does not work in such a 
generous fashion. The end of the gen¬ 
eral strike was not the “final collapse” 
of the “methods of the old trade un¬ 
ion economic struggle”. 23 Nor were 
the workers now face to face with the 
“legal and armed forces of the state”. 24 

It might have been a 162-million- 
strike-days record in terms of statis¬ 
tics, but politic ally 1926 was a debacle. 
With it our rulers inflicted a strategic 
defeat on the working class and over¬ 
came the ‘direct-action’ enemy with¬ 
in, which had been challenging the 
established order since the great up¬ 
surge began in 1910. As can be seen 
from Table 1, the defe at of the general 
strike meant class combativity was 
sent reeling, not taken to a new, high¬ 
er stage, as Palme Dutt hoped. The 
number of strike days crashed 
through the floor and trade union 
membership was further driven down 
in an orgy of union-bashing. 



Table 1 


Strike statistics, 


1924 to 1935 25 

Year 

Number 

Total 


of 

strike days 


strikes 

(thousands) 

1924 

710 

8,420 

1925 

603 

7,950 

1926 

323 

162,230 

1927 

308 

1,170 

1928 

302 

1,390 

1929 

431 

8,290 

1930 

422 

4,400 

1931 

420 

6,980 

1932 

389 

1,070 

1933 

357 

1,070 

1934 

471 

960 

1935 

553 

1,960 


Employers refused to take back 
‘commies’ and ‘agitators’. They im¬ 
posed all sorts of onerous terms and 
conditions. InNovember 1926 George 
Spencer led a section of the Notts 
miners in a split from the Miners Fed¬ 
eration of Great Britain. It was a Un¬ 
ion of Democratic Miners-type 
breakaway and therefore generously 
backed by government and employ¬ 
ers alike. Parliament also passed the 
Trades Disputes and Trade Union Act 
in January 1927. It made illegal all sym¬ 
pathetic strikes, mass picketing and 
“intimidation” - ie, general strikes 
were outlawed. Civil service unions 
were banned from affiliating to the 
TUC. In short, there had been a qual¬ 
itative tilt in the balance of class forc¬ 
es. 

Instead of backs-against-the-wall 
resistance, the TUC and Labour Par¬ 
ty added fuel to the reactionary fire. 
Crawling before capital, the establish¬ 
ment and the state, they became red¬ 
baiting advocates of Mondism, 
industrial peace and national efficien¬ 
cy. 26 Scabs betray and always find 
themselves betrayed Having served 
its purpose, the TUC left wing found 
itself ousted by an ungrateful right 
and consigned to a neither-power - 
nor-glory purgatory. 

Of course, British capitalism was 
still suffering from relative decline. 


Although the Bank of England would 
have had it otherwise, Britain could 
not maintain the gold standard. De¬ 
spite the strategic defeat inflicted on 
the working class in 1926, sterling 
could not recover what Susan Strange 
calls its position as the top currency - 
the main currency of reserve and 
transaction in the world market - which 
it occupied between 1815 and 1918. 27 
In 1931 the gold standard had to be 
abandoned and it was clear that the 
pound was losing its status as a mas¬ 
ter currency. 28 Nevertheless, there 
was another side to what was an inte¬ 
gral part of the epochal decline of cap¬ 
ital as a social form - the ability of 
British imperialism to manage it 

Although losing ground to rivals, 
B ritain escape d another war with Ger¬ 
many until 1939 and kept the US in 
splendid isolation before the ‘arsenal 
of democracy’ entered World War II 
in 1941 (the war between Britain and 
the US - which Trotsky had predicted 
in his, in many ways masterful, Where 
is Britain going? - was fought, but in 
alliance against Germany). 29 Contain¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union also proved 
successful. Under Stalin, the ‘world 
revolutionary centre’ began killing off 
its own children and seeking a perma¬ 
nent coexistence with capitalism. 
Then the re was the division of Ireland. 
This kept Britain’s most troublesome 
colony quiet for the next 50 years. 

So, without serious overseas dis¬ 
traction, Britain’s ruling class had a 
relatively easy time domesticating the 
TUC. Not least because it still held the 
world’s laigest empire, British capital¬ 
ism could temper its frontal assault on 
the working class. It could, while shift¬ 
ing the balance of class forces, 
strengthen the political role of the la¬ 
bour bureaucracy and most impor¬ 
tantly, as can be seen from Table 2, 
refrain from driving down the real 
wages of those in work (remember, this 
was in a period of falling prices). 30 

From within the Tory establishment, 
even before the general strike had met 
its final denouement , Robert Cecil, LS 
Amery and Lord Percy were warning 
against further reductions in living 
standards. With the ending of the 
strike, Baldwin promised there would 
be no general cut in wages and even 
Churchill spent the summer of 1926 
trying to persuade the coal owners to 
moderate their demands on the min¬ 
ers. This flexibility was the result of 
both continued economic reserves 
that came from empire and fear of rev¬ 
olution. 31 As it turned out, those who 
bore the main burden of the reorgan¬ 
isation of capital in Britain, those who 
suffered poverty and degradation, 
were primarily not the employed, but 
the unemployed section of the work¬ 
ing class - together with those sub¬ 
ject to imperialist exploitation. 

Table 2 

Index of average real wages 



1924-1935 32 


1924 

111 

1930 

122 

1925 

112 

1931 

129 

1926 

113 

1932 

129 

1927 

117 

1933 

131 

1928 

118 

1934 

130 

1929 

118 

1935 

130 


Under these unfavourable condi¬ 
tions, the Communist Party found it¬ 
self dangerously isolated from 
employed workers. Membership fell 
away in droves. Those remaining were 
mainly students, housewives and 
above all the unemployed who, unlike 
their employed brothers and sisters, 
maintained an organised opposition 
to capitalism and a readiness to fight. 


An indication of the setback suf¬ 
fer edby militants and in turn the Com¬ 
munist Party was the decision in 1929 
to wind up the National Minority 
Movement. The main thrust of CPGB 
activity became the National Unem¬ 
ployed Workers’ Movement and its 
great hunger marches of the late 1920s 
and 1930s. 
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Trapped in fragile dogma not of their own making, 
Cliff and Gluckstein were forced to argue in effect 
that the syndicalistic origins of some of the 
comrades who formed the CPGB more or less 
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STRATEGY_ 

Comintern and the Trotskyists 

What sort of international does the workers’ movement need? Mike Macnair looks atthe negative lessons of previous attempts 



International: go forth and multiply 


T he idea that became the Commu¬ 
nist International began, as we 
have already seen in the fifth ar¬ 
ticle in this series, with the anti-war 
wing of the Second International and 
with Lenin’s and Zinoviev’s struggle 
within this left for an international split 
(Weekly Worker April 20). Comintern 
was able to emerge because of the 
Bolsheviks’ seizure of power in Octo¬ 
ber 1917 and the survival of the revo¬ 
lutionary regime into 1919, when the 
1st Congress of Comintern met 
The result was that Comintern had 
a double character. On the one hand, 
it was an international of the anti-war 
left, attempting to redeem the honour 
of socialism after the ignominious 
political collapse of the Second Inter¬ 
national. On the other, it was a fan 
club for the Russian Revolution and 
its leaders. 

The fan-club aspect became more 
prominent with the defeat of the Hun¬ 
garian and (especially) the German 
and Italian revolutionary movements. 
On the one hand, the Russians had 
the prestige of victory and the materi¬ 
al resources of state power. On the 
other, the Germans had lost some of 
their most eminent leaders - and the 
westerners in general had failed where 
the Russians had succeeded. It was 
natural for Comintern in these circum¬ 
stances to become a body that prop¬ 
agated the idea of the Russian 
Revolution as a universal model. 

In international strategy, this had 
two aspects. The first was that de¬ 
fence of the Soviet regime was the 
central touchstone of the communist 
parties’ internationalism. The idea that 
it might be appropriate to admit the 
defeat of a proletarian socialist pol¬ 
icy in the face of the defeat of the 
western revolutionary movements of 
1919-20 and of peasant resistance in 
Russia, and carry out a controlled re¬ 
treat to capitalism, was literally un¬ 
thinkable to Comintern. 

Whether such a retreat was a pos¬ 
sible option is doubtful; but the ina¬ 
bility of the communist parties to 
think it probably contributed to the 
fact that the degeneration of the So¬ 
viet regime into open tyranny brought 
the communist parties down with it It 
also produced among the Trotskyists 
a bizarre body of competing theolog¬ 
ical dogmas about the Stalinist regime 
that provided ideology for the Trot¬ 
skyists’ endless splits. 

Back to separate 
national revolutions 

The second aspect was a political 
retreat to the idea of a series of dis¬ 
crete national revolutions. This was 
a retreat in the first place because, 
as we saw in the fifth article, Lenin’s 
and Zinoviev’s policy of dual de¬ 
featism supposed a struggle by an 
organised international movement 
to bring down the belligerent states 
simultaneously . 

It was a retreat secondly because it 
was quite clear to the Russian leader¬ 
ship that the proletariat could not 
hope to hold power in Russia for long 
- how long was uncertain - unless the 
western workers’ movement came to 
their aid. October 1917 was thus a 
gamble on the German revolution. By 
January 1918 this gamble had failed; 
it was only gradually that the possi¬ 
bility of‘hanging on and waiting for 
the Germans’ for a year or two was 
transmuted into the idea of a pro¬ 
longed period of isolation of the So¬ 
viet regime, and from there in turn into 
‘socialism in one country’. 

In the third place, Comintern at the 
outset and down to 1921 expected a 


generalised European civil war in the 
short term, and in the civil war and the 
1920 invasion of Pol and the Russian 
CP had been willing to ride roughshod 
over national self-determination to 
carry the arms of the Red Army to the 
borders of the former tsarist empire. In 
1920 they hoped to carry them to the 
eastern border of Germany, ready to 
intervene if the German communists 
could provide the casus belli 7 Only 
military defeat held them back here 
(and in Finland and the Baltic). 

By 1921 this policy was effectively 
over. This fact was signalled both by 
the retreat in Russia represented by 
the New Economic Policy, and the turn 
to the struggle to ‘win the masses’ 
urged on the communist parties at the 
3rd Congress. 

‘Do what the Russians 
did’ 

The shift into a policy of separate na¬ 
tional revolutions - even if these might 
turn out to be close together in time - 
carried with it an increased emphasis 
on copying the Russian Revolution. 
The struggle for soviets; intervention 
in the bourgeois parliaments; the 
struggle to win the trade unions; the 
worker-farmer alliance; ‘Bolshevising’ 
the organisational norms of commu¬ 
nist parties; the united front; the work¬ 
ers’ government; the policy of the 
right of the self-determination of na¬ 
tions; and what became ‘transitional 
demands’. All these were justified pri¬ 
marily on the basis that they were 
validated by the victory of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution, and only secondari¬ 
ly (and sketchily) on more general, 
theoretical grounds. There was only 
one example of a successful revolu¬ 
tion - Russia - and socialists every¬ 
where had to leam from it. 

If it were not for the immediate con¬ 
text of defeats in Hungary, Germany 
and Italy, and the general belief that 
revolutionary crisis and civil war were 
on the agenda in the immediate term 
in the west, this claim would have 
been utterly extraordinary. Russia was 
a country in which the proletariat was 
a small minority. Communications in 
the Russian countryside were highly 
patchy, and in many areas the tech¬ 
nology in use in agriculture and the 
density of market towns was more 
comparable to the west European 12th 
century than to the 16th (let alone the 
early 20th). 

Trade unions and political parties 
alike had existed in Russia before the 
revolution illegally and on a small 
scale. The German Reichstag had lim¬ 
ited powers, but looked more or less 


like a French or Italian chamber of 
deputies; the Russian duma was far 
more limited. There was little reason 
to suppose that the tactics that had 
brought down the fragile and not very 
democratic regime of the 1917 provi¬ 
sional governments and the shallow¬ 
ly rooted Cadet, Menshevik and 
Socialist-Revolutionary parties 
would work on the far more deeply en¬ 
trenched and experienced political 
parties of western Europe, the US or 
even Latin America. 

Imitating the Russians was not ut¬ 
terly disastrous, as attempts to imi¬ 
tate the Maoists in more developed 
countries were in the 1960s and 
1970s. This is attributable to the fact 
that most of what the Russians en¬ 
deavoured to teach the Comintern in 
1920-23 was in fact orthodox Kaut- 
skyism, which the Russians had 
learned from the German SPD. But 
there were exceptions. The worker- 
peasant alliance was utterly mean¬ 
ingless in the politics of the western 
communist parties before 1940, and 
after 1945 was a force for conserva¬ 
tism, as the European bourgeoisies 
turned to subsidising agriculture. 

The ‘Bolshevisation’ of the com¬ 
munist parties, and the savage polem¬ 
ics against Kautsky and others over 
“classless democracy”, which be¬ 
came part of the common inheritance 
of ‘official communism ’, Maoism and 
Trotskyism, deeply deformed these 
movements. In the end, the Bonapar- 
tist-centralised dictatorship of the 
party bureaucracy produced klepto- 
crats in the USSR and the countries 
that copied it. In the western commu¬ 
nist parties and the trade unions as¬ 
sociated with them, it produced 
ordinary labour bureaucrats with 
more power to quash dissent than the 
old socialist bureaucracy had had (a 
feature gratefully copied by the so¬ 
cial democratic right). In the Trotsky¬ 
ist and Maoist groups, it produced 
petty patriarchs and tinpot dictators 
whose interests in holding onto their 
jobs and petty power were an effec¬ 
tive obstacle to unity. It thus turned 
out to be in the interests of ... the 
capitalist class. 

Moreover, casting out “the rene¬ 
gade Kautsky” cut off the commu¬ 
nists from the western European 
roots of their politics. Lenin and his 
co-thinkers’ transmission of the in¬ 
heritance of the Second Internation¬ 
al into Russian politics became 
Lenin’s unique genius on the party 
question, feeding into the cult of the 
personality of Lenin (and its succes¬ 
sors ...). Perfectly ordinary western 
socialist political divisions, pre-exist¬ 


ing the split in the Second Interna¬ 
tional, had to be cast in Russian 
terms. Communists began to speak 
a language alien to their broader au¬ 
diences, the language that has de¬ 
scended into today’s Trot-speak. 

The ‘general staff of 
world revolution’ 

Trotsky described Comintern as the 
“political general staff of the world rev¬ 
olution”, and the phrase to some ex¬ 
tent stuck. 2 

The idea of a ‘general staff was, in 
fact, taken from the German imperial 
armed forces: the Prussian Grosser 
Generalstab had been the first such 
institution, and the imperial version 
had conducted the strategic planning 
that was put into e ffect in 1914. It car¬ 
ried with it a very centralised concept 
of command: the imperial general staff 
to a considerable extent micro-man¬ 
aged the particular fronts. In the lat¬ 
ter part of World War I the imperial 
general staff headed by Hindeburg 
and Ludendorffbecame the effective 
government of Germany. 

This background in Prussian mili¬ 
tary thought carried with it a willing- 
ness in Comintern’s leadership to 
micro-manage the national parties. At 
the very beginning of the Comintern, 
the Russians pressed their closest 
German co-thinkers for an early split 
with the Independent Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party (USPD), a decision the 
German leaders regretted. The ECCI 
had no hesitation in issuing instruc¬ 
tions to the French Communist Party 
(PCF) about, for example, the compo¬ 
sition of its leadership and the reor¬ 
ganisation of its Seine federation, and 
pressed the German Communist Par¬ 
ty (KPD) in 1923 to make mi litary prep- 
arations for an insurrection. 3 

Notwh oily wrong 

So far this point is familiar from the 
Eurocommunists’ and their follow¬ 
ers’ attacks on Comintern and on 
Trotskyism. It is important, howev¬ 
er, to be clear that the “general staff 
of world revolution” was not simply 
‘wrong’. 

If it had been the case that Europe 
was on the verge of generalised civil 
war, the creation of a European-wide 
military command structure capable 
of giving orders to the national 
movements would have been entire¬ 
ly justified. In war that is to go be¬ 
yond guerrilla harassment of the 
enemy to take and hold territory, it 
is necessary to have a centralised 
command. It is also sometimes nec¬ 
essary for units to sacrifice them¬ 


selves in diversionary attacks that 
will enable victory elsewhere (or, for 
that matter, in attacks that will lead 
to breakthroughs by attrition). 

It might thus have been justified to 
wager the KPD on the possibility that 
a breakthrough in Germany would 
bring down the whole European state 
system. Trotsky certainly went on 
thinking so for the rest of his life, blam¬ 
ing the KPD leadership for fumbling 
the crises of 1923. 

But still wrong in its time 

There were two underlying problems. 
The first is that “war is the continua¬ 
tion of politics by other means ” 
(Clausewitz). War is not reducible to 
politics, nor politic s to war. Creating a 
top-down military command structure 
in the Russian Communist Party, 
Comintern and the other communist 
parties tended to eliminate or subordi¬ 
nate the local and sectoral mediations 
that link a workers’ party to its broader 
working class constituency and feed 
back on the centre the political ideas 
and mood current in this constituen¬ 
cy. It thus reduced both the commu¬ 
nist parties’ and the Comintern’s 
ability to form the political judgments 
that necessarily underlie decisions for 
military action. 

Second, the communists were no¬ 
where near having political majority 
support in Europe or even in Germa¬ 
ny. The task of the communists once 
the revolutionary wave of 1919-20 
had ebbed was - as Comintern recog¬ 
nised at the 3rd and 4th Congresses 
- to win apolitical majority. It was not 
to launch a civil war. A “general staff 
of world revolution” was therefore 
inappropriate. 

... and bureaucratic 
degeneration 

The military-centralist character of 
Comintern had the practical effect of 
making the leaderships of the commu¬ 
nist parties dependent on the 
Comintern centre in Moscow. This 
took the form of material dependence 
in the case ofthe small communist par¬ 
ties - such as the CPGB - which re¬ 
ceived subsidies from Moscow, and 
equally in those parties that were ille¬ 
gal, so that the party leadership was 
located in Moscow. 

But it was equally present in the 
stronger communist parties such as 
the KPD and PCF. The ‘democratic 
centralist’ character of Comintern - 
within the terms of the 1920-21 idea of 
‘democratic centralism’ - had the ef¬ 
fect that the leaders of these parties 
were answerable to and removable by 
the Comintern centre. They could not 
both be in this position and be an¬ 
swerable to and removable by then- 
own membership. 

The problem was accentuated by 
the fact that the relation to the 
Comintern centre in Moscow was 
necessarily clandestine. In the first 
place, if the KPD (or the CP GB) open¬ 
ly took orders from Moscow, prose¬ 
cution could follow, all the more if (as 
in Germany in 1923) the orders were 
to prepare for and launch an insurrec¬ 
tion. Second, because it was based in 
Moscow, the Comintern centre lacked 
the sort of legitimacy that had been 
possessed by the general council of 
the First International or by the con¬ 
gresses of the Second. It was all too 
easy to accuse it of being merely an 
instrument of the Russian state. 

Clandestinity meant secrecy, and 
secrecy meant that the members had 
even less chance of holding the lead¬ 
ers to account than would have been 
the case if there had been open and 
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transparent subordination of the lead¬ 
erships of the communist parties to the 
international centre. There was no 
chance, in this regime, of the western 
communist parties resisting the devel¬ 
opment of open bureaucratic tyranny 
in the USSR and the accompanying 
degeneration of Comintern. 

Vertical connections 
only 

In 1919-20 there was a West Europe¬ 
an Bureau of the Comintern, based in 
Amsterdam. It turned out that the Left 
Communists had a majority, and their 
split brought it to an end The bureau 
was overlapped with and was suc¬ 
ceeded by an equally short-lived 
Western European Secretariat, based 
in Berlin, involving (at least) Radek and 
Levi. A Central European Secretariat 
was slightly more long-lasting. 

The short life of these organisa¬ 
tions reflected the fact that the military 
or Bonapartist character of the central - 
ism of 1921 was counterposed to 
them. Horizontal connections be¬ 
tween neighbouring parties, and sub¬ 
centres, would inevitably compromise 
the pure centralism of the internation¬ 
al. There were to be the national par¬ 
ties and the international centre. 

This structural form reinforced the 
idea of separate national revolutions. 
Formal horizontal collaboration might 
identify concrete common political 
features, or common tasks. The same 
would be true of intermediary levels 
of organisation, such as European (or, 
by analogy, Latin American, or Pan- 
African) conferences and leading 
committees. Within national parties 
such intermediary structures are com¬ 
mon, although bureaucratic centralism 
tends to close them down or turn them 
into mere transmission belts for the 
centre. Channelling everything 
through Moscow had the effect, in 
contrast, that there could only be na¬ 
tional tasks and global tasks - and 
global tasks were defined by the view 
from Moscow. 

Trotsky’s call for the 
Fourth International 

This background character of 
Comintern helps to explain the pecu¬ 
liar character of Trotsky’s decision in 
1933 to denounce it as dead for the 
purposes of world revolution and call 
for a new, Fourth, international. The 
peculiarity of this decision is the fact 
that Trotsky denounced the Third In¬ 
ternational on the basis of events in a 
single country (Germany). 

The First International had been 
founded on the exp licit basis of the in¬ 
ternational tasks of the proletariat as 
a class; the Second, more indefinite¬ 
ly, on the basis of the international 
common character of the proletariat’s 
interests and struggles. The Third, at 
least formally, had been founded on 
the failure of the Second in World War 
I. To denounce the Comintern and call 
for a new international on the basis of 
a defeat in a single country was there¬ 
fore something quite new - even if the 
country, Germany, had been the his¬ 
torical centre of the Second Interna¬ 
tional and home to one of the 
strongest communist parties. 

Trotsky seems to have imagined 
that the Comintern would be defined 
for ever by the disaster in Germany, 
as the Second International was de¬ 
fined for ever by August 1914. The 
choice to support the existing states 
in war did indeed turn out to be a per¬ 
manent choice that defines Labourite 
and socialist parties to this day. 

But 193 3 was not comparable to Au¬ 
gust 1914. By 193 5 the C omintem had 
abandoned the sectarian Third peri¬ 
od’ politics that led to the disaster of 
1933 and turned to the people’s front 
policy. 4 In spite of a brief return to the 
4 third period’ in the period of the Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact in 1939-41, the people’s 
front was to be the main strategic line 
of ‘official communism’ permanently 


(and still is today). The ‘third period’ 
and its role in the disaster in Germany 
has become a matter of interest to his¬ 
torians and Trotskyists. 

The 1933 call for a Fourth Interna¬ 
tional was there fore plainly premature. 
It was only with the people’s front 
turn, as the communists more and 
more plainly abandoned both working 
class political independence and crit¬ 
icism of the social democrats, that the 
Trotskyists’ project began to win 
broader support. Even then, the 
growth was limited: the ‘Fourth Inter¬ 
national’ founded in 1938 could ac¬ 
count for about 7,500 organised 
militants worldwide. 5 

Part of the explanation for Trotsky’s 
premature call for the Fourth Interna¬ 
tional is that - as can be seen from his 
writings in the 1930s - he had become 
fully convinced that Lenin was right 
and he was wrong between 1903 and 
1917. He was there fore determined not 
to do anything that could amount to 
conciliationism or postponing the 
necessary struggle to create a new 
party and a new international. 

Comintemism 

There is, however, another and in 
some ways more fundamental as¬ 
pect. Trotsky’s conception both of 
the International Left Opposition 
(ILO), formed in 1930, and of the pro¬ 
jected Fourth International as a reviv¬ 
al and continuation of the Comintern 
of 1919-23. The documents of the first 
four congresses of the Comintern 
were part of the ILO’s platform and 
of its successor, the International 
Communist League. 

This unavoidably meant that the 
ILO, ICL and ‘Fourth International’ 
carried in their roots the ideas of a 
chain of national revolutions (starting, 
now, perhaps somewhere other than 
in Russia) and of an international 
whose tasks were mainly to create 
parties of the ‘Bolshevik type’ in eve¬ 
ry country. On the one hand, this 
meant that defeats and disasters in 
single countries formed the real ba¬ 
sis of the critique of the Comintern - 
and of those, such as the Spanish 
POUM and French PS OP, with whom 
the Trotskyists broke on the road to 
the ‘Fourth International’. 

On the other, the idea of tasks of 
the international as such in con¬ 
structing international unity of the 
working class in action had no stra¬ 
tegic ground in the Trotskyists’ ide¬ 
as. A tiny group, of course, could do 
little practical along these lines. But 
the ‘Fourth International’ was bound 
to appear as a micro-miniature 
Comintern with a leftist version of 
Comintern strategy. 

The ‘Fourth International’ also in¬ 
herited from the Third the utter cen¬ 
trality to its identity and programme 
of the defence of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution and hence of the USSR in wars 
with capitalist states. In 1939-40 this 
position was to split it down the mid¬ 
dle over the Russo-Firmish war and 
the Soviet occupation of eastern Po¬ 
land, with Trotsky insisting that the 
minority (in the US and elsewhere) 
should not have the right to express 
its views in public. The minority took 
a third of the membership of the US 
Socialist Workers Party, the largest 
group represented at the 1938 con¬ 
gress, and half the ‘international ex¬ 
ecutive committee’ elected at that 
congress. 

Bu roa ucrattic central ism 

The refusal to accept public factions 
in 1940 was in contradiction with the 
Trotskyists’ own history. The Trot¬ 
skyist movement had originated in the 
1920s as an ille gal public faction of the 
Rus si an C ommunist Party and the ILO 
launched in 1930 had been an illegal 
public faction of Comintern The Rus¬ 
sian oppositions, indeed, had had as 
part of their core politics a critique of 
bureaucratism, albeit one that was 
cautious and imperfectly articulate. 

Part of this critique survived in the 


culture Trotsky sought to create in the 
ILO and ICL. The 1933 resolution, 
‘The International Left Opposition, its 
tasks and methods’, said that: “The 
foundation ofparty democracy is time¬ 
ly and complete information , availa¬ 
ble to all members of the organisation 
and covering all the important ques¬ 
tions of their life and struggle. Disci¬ 
pline can be built up only on a 
conscious assimilation of the policies 
of the organisation by all its members 
and on confidence in the leadership. 
Such confidence can be won only 
gradually, in the course of common 
struggle and reciprocal influence ... 

“The frequent practical objections, 
based on the Toss of time’ in abiding 
by democratic methods, amount to 
short-sighted opportunism. The edu¬ 
cation and consolidation of the organ¬ 
isation is a most important task. 
Neither time nor effort should be 
spared for its fulfilment. Moreover, 
party democracy, as the only con¬ 
ceivable guarantee against unprinci¬ 
pled conflicts and unmotivated splits, 
in the last analysis does not increase 
the overhead costs of development, 
but reduces them. Only through con¬ 
stant and conscientious adherence to 
the methods of democracy can the 
leadership undertake important steps 
on its own responsibility in truly emer¬ 
gency cases without provoking dis¬ 
organisation or dissatisfaction.” 6 

These statements are a standing re¬ 
buke to the post-war Trotskyists. 

The aspirations of the 1933 reso¬ 
lution were at least partly reflected 
in the conduct of the international 
secretariats of the ILO and ICL and 
in Trotsky’s correspondence. The 
secretariats were willing to accept 
partial splits and public fights in the 
sections, and Trotsky urged the cre¬ 
ation of horizontal relations between 
the sections (ie, that their debates 
should be carried into the other sec- 
tions) as well as vertical section- 
secretariat relations. 

However, Trotsky’s response to the 
1939-40 minority that rejected S oviet- 
defencism was bureaucratic centralist, 
and it drew on the idea of splits as 
purging and proletarianising the 
movement that had been initiated in 
the split in the Second International, 
as we saw in the sixth article in this 
series ( Weekly Worker April 27). Trot¬ 
sky was assassinated in 1940. His 
writings on the US 1939-40 split thus 
left, as his last legacy to the post-war 
Trotskyists, bureaucratic centralism 
and the idea of the ‘proletarianising’ 
and ‘purging’ split. 

Two, throe, many 
internationals 

In the world between the opening of 
the cold war in 1948, and the begin¬ 
ning of the open political crisis of 
the USSR in the 1980s, ‘official com¬ 
munism’ appeared to be a strategic 
way forward for the global working 
class, and apolitical trade unionism 
and social democratic coalitionism 
appeared to be a strategic way for¬ 
ward for the working class in the 
imperialist countries. 

Although Comintern had been 
woundup in 1943,the ‘officialcom¬ 
munists’ had a form of internation¬ 
al, the Cominform: the CPSU had 
discovered that a ‘consultative’ in¬ 
ternational secured freedom from 
accountability as effectively as an 
open bureaucratic dictatorship and 
with fewer overhead costs. 

This situation posed to the T rot- 
skyists the question: what was their 
intemational/br? In 1953, they splitbe- 
tween the ‘Pabloite’ advocates of a 
tactic of large-scale fraction work in 
the communist parties, and their ‘anti- 
Pablo ite’ opponents, who insisted on 
building parties organisationally sep¬ 
arate from the ‘official communists’ 
among the milieux of the French so¬ 
cialists, British Bevanites and Roo- 
seveltian Democrat trade unionists. 

The split was characterised by bu¬ 


reaucratic centralism on both sides, as 
first the international executive com¬ 
mittee expelled the majority of the 
French section, and then the US SWP 
and British section expelled minorities 
in their organisations that supported 
the ‘Pabloite’ international majority. 

The minority formed an ‘interna¬ 
tional committee’, but turned out to 
be unable to produce anything 
more than occasional liaison meet¬ 
ings between the French, British 
and US full-timers. In due course 
the national components went 
their separate ways, with the usual 
round of expulsions. Each created 
an openly bureaucratic centralist 
‘Trotintern’, or a formally ‘consult¬ 
ative’ ‘Trotinform’, with its own 
party in the role of the CPSU. 

This was the legacy of Comintern’s 
‘chain of revolutions’ idea and the 
‘leading role’ in Comintern of the ‘most 
advanced’ party, with the American , 
British and French each imagining 
that they were the ‘most advanced’. 

The ‘Pabloites’ (after 1960, the 
Mandelites) did a little better: they pre¬ 
served the forms of an international 
organisation with centre, leadership, 
international congresses and press, 
and a degree of internal democracy in 
their organisation. In the early 1970s, 
they even began to develop conti¬ 
nental perspectives and centres and 
horizontal relations between sections. 
But if you asked them what their in¬ 
ternational was for , the only answer 
they could give was to be a “centre 
where the international experiences 
of the mass movement and of the rev¬ 
olution are progressively assimilat¬ 
ed”. 7 

At the end of the day this is to say 
no more than the Fourth Internation¬ 
al must exist because it must. Their 
international had become the Man¬ 
delites’ sectarian shibboleth, which 
distinguished them from their Trot¬ 
skyist competitors in individual 
countries. 

The insistence of the Mandelites 
that no-one could be a Trotskyist with¬ 
out the Fourth International pressed 
the national groups (even quite large 
ones such as the French Lutte 
Ouvriere, British Militant and SWP) to 
create their own. The 1953 split and - 
all the more - the 1971 split between the 
British and French anti-Pabloites had 
the effect of legitimising multiple ‘in¬ 
ternationals’ among Trotskyists. At 
this point we have arrived at today’s 
world of Trotskyist sect ‘internation¬ 
als’, although the full baroque elabo¬ 
ration was not to arrive until the 1980s. 

The ‘Trotinforms’ are, like the Com¬ 
inform, just as much creatures of bu¬ 
reaucratic centralism as Comintern and 
the ‘Fourth International’ in its most 
centralist period. For example, the Brit¬ 
ish SWP’s International Socialist 
Tendency is not formally ‘democrat¬ 
ic centralist’ (ie, bureaucratic-central¬ 
ist), but this ‘tendency’ can 
nonetheless expel the US International 
Socialist Organization for ... support¬ 
ing a minority faction in Greece. 8 

Fightforan 

international 

The need for an international is posed 
because the working class has con¬ 
crete, immediate, practical internation¬ 
al tasks. These are tasks of class 
solidarity - because the bourgeoisie 
uses national divisions in the working 
class to defeat strikes, etc. They are 
also tasks of formulating an independ¬ 
ent class perspective on world affairs. 
These were the lessons of the First In¬ 
ternational. 

The need for an international is also 
posed because the working class can 
only really understand its own strength 
and become conscious as a class for 
itself as an international class. This 
was the lesson of the symbolic role of 
the Second International. 

In the third place, the need for an in¬ 
ternational is posed because the work¬ 
ing class cannot take power in a single 


country and wait for the proletariat of 
other countries to come to its aid This 
is the fundamental lesson of the degen¬ 
eration and collapse of Comintern and 
the eventual fall of the ‘socialist coun¬ 
tries’. It was a lesson that was not 
learned by the Trotskyists. 

The strategic task that this lesson 
poses for an international is an inter¬ 
nationally united struggle of the work¬ 
ing class for political power. 

It should be apparent that the objec¬ 
tive political conditions do not yet ex¬ 
ist for such a struggle. But they do exist 
for continental united struggles for 
political power, which fight for conti¬ 
nental unification: a Communist Party 
of Europe, a Pan-African Communist 
Party, and so on. A dynamic towards 
the continental unification of politics 
is already visible in bourgeois politics, 
not just in Europe, and in the Latin 
American ‘Bolivarians’. It is even 
present in an utterly deformed and re¬ 
actionary manner in the islamist move¬ 
ment in the Middle East 

Comintern was not sterilised by the 
decision to split from the social demo¬ 
crats. It was sterilised by bureaucratic 
centralism,the idea of achainofnation- 
al revolutions and the Comintern as a 
fan club for the Russians. Its failure 
was about the inability of Comintern to 
think of international tasks except ei¬ 
ther as immediate civil war, which called 
fora general staff, or making the nation¬ 
al communist parties copy the Rus¬ 
sians as the road to victory in a single 
country. 

The Trotskyists’ 1933 call for a new 
international was premature. But it was 
not this premature split that turned 
their proj ect into a swarm of malignant 
international sects. Rather it was their 
too great faithfulness to the ideas of 
the e arly Comintern, which c ommitted 
them to the same bureaucratic central¬ 
ism and the same idea of a chain of 
national revolutions. This in turn pro¬ 
duced the ‘anti-Pabloite’ ‘Trotinterns’ 
and ‘Trotinforms’ on the one hand, 
and the Mandelite empty form of an 
international without political tasks on 
the other. 

The struggle for an international is a 
present, concrete task of communists. 
It is clear, however, that this struggle 
cannot be carried on by creating yet 
another micro-‘international’. It has to 
be carried on by fighting, on every 
occasion that allows, against bureau¬ 
cratic centralism and the nationalism 
that goes hand in hand with it, and for 
the concrete tasks of an international: 
the global struggle for solidarity in the 
immediate class struggle, for the sym¬ 
bolic unity of the working class as an 
international class; and the continen¬ 
tal struggle for working class political 
unification and political power • 

Notes 

1. The spee ch by Lenin on Poland and article by 
T ukhachevsky on the Red Army provide clear 
illustrations. Se e A1 Richardson (ed) In defence of 
the Russian Revolution book 4. 

2. ‘ Speech at the ceremonial meeting in the 
military academy of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Red Army devoted to the fourth anniversary of the 
academy, De cember 7 1922 ’, wwwmarxists.org/ 
archive/trotsky/works/19 22-mil/chl 5 .htm. 

3. For several items on France, see L Trotsky First 
five years of the Communist International 

ww w. m arx ists. or g. uk/ar chiv e/trotsky/wor ks/ 

1924/fiyci-2/indexJitm On Germany, L Trotsky 

The Third International cfter Lenin 

ww w. m arx ists. or g. uk/ar chiv e/trotsky/wor ks/ 

1928-3rd/ti04fitm#b3. Jones, ‘ German 
communist history’ letter What Next No4, 
www.whatnextjoumal.co.uk, reports the claim of 
KPD leader Brandler that detailed timetables for a 
German insurrection were settled in Moscow, and 
confirms it from work in Russian archives 
published by historians in the 1990s. 

4. Discussion in Weekly Worker March31 2005. 
On the historical details of the turn, Haslam 
Historical Journal Vol 22, pp673-691 is 
illuminating. 

5. Minutes of the founding congress, in 
Documents of the Fourth International (1973), 
p289. The figures are probably an underestimate, 
since the list shows several organisations for 
which the secretariat did not have figures. 
However, it is most unlikely that the real numbers 
were much above 15,000 worldwide. 

6. Documents of the Fourth International p29. 

7. Mandel in ‘Ten theses’ (1951) in Towards a 
history of the Fourth International Vol 4, part 4; 
variant forms have been consistently repeated by 
the Mandelites down to the present day. 

8. Weekly Worker October 9 2003. 
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Ever-decreasing circles 

The Morning Star's Communist Party of Britain held its biennial congress over the weekend of June 2-4 at its 
Croydon headquarters. Lawrence Parker reports that behind the diplomatically coded language and show of 
unity, the factional war between ‘traditionalists’ and ‘innovators’ is rumbling on 



John Haylett uses his paper to snipe at CPB majority 


W e have long surmised that the 
Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain has a decided¬ 
ly do 7y tempo of work. There have been 
signs recently that its inability to mobi¬ 
lise its membership is reaching crisis 
point. For example, this year the CPB 
could only muster between 16 and 17 
votes (which also included a number of 
non-CPB allies) for its preferred list for 
the management committee of the Marx 
Memorial Library (its opponents in the 
Rosser-Hicks faction romped home with 
votes of between 65 and 67 - see Weekly 
Worker May 25). 

At Friday evening’s opening session 
of the CPB congress, part-time general 
secretary Robert Griffiths was the first 
speaker in areport-back from a CPB del¬ 
egation that had recently visited China 
{Morning Star editor John Haylett un¬ 
fortunately could not make it). Listening 
to him, you could have almost imagined 
that youwere sitting in an ‘official’ CPGB 
meeting from 1950: that is, ifyou substi¬ 
tuted‘Soviet Union’ for ‘China’ and for¬ 
got (as ‘nostalgic’ CPBers do) that the 
Chinese Communist Party is busy build¬ 
ing capitalism rather than the alternative 
tyranny of bureaucratic state socialism. 
Griffiths drew our attention to the “sheer 
scale of economic developmenf’ and 
construction projects, “the size of which 
I have never witnessed”, including a 
“5,000-mile highway through semi- 
desert”. 

This, as you can imagine, was all very 
thrilling until a number of comrades from 
the floor spoilt the fun by posing the 
need not to accept glibly the stance of 
the Chinese “comrades” and question¬ 
ing the plausibility of what one called an 
“escalator theory of socialism” (ie, you 
use capitalism to develop the productive 
forces to get to the first floor and then - 
if the Chinese communists who talk to 
Griffiths and co are to be believed - you 
start the ascent to socialism). 

Only in his summing-up did Griffiths 
partially drop the Harry Pollitt act and 
state that the CPB could not defend the 
indefensible, as it had done in the past, 
and that it was important to raise criti¬ 
cisms. (Comrade Griffiths’s speech did, 
though, have the merit of being better 
than the rambling stream of conscious¬ 
ness from Kevin Halpin, who, in attempt¬ 
ing to talk about Brazilian president Luis 
Inacio Lula da Silva, referred to him as 
“Lulu ofBrazil”.) 

By the time Griffiths had got to his for¬ 
mal address to the congress, he was no 
longer the dyed-in-the-wool traditional¬ 
ist of the previous evening (although he 
did, of course, use a set of dated tropes, 
including “China’s breathtaking pace of 
economic developmenf’), finding time 
to hail the (partially SWP-inspired) “mag¬ 
nificent peace movement”. He also 
struck an ‘innovators’ note by hailing his 
comrades in the Tudeh Party of Iran “in 
their steadfast opposition both to the re¬ 
actionary regime in Tehran and to impe¬ 
rialist intervention in their country”. But 
no such greetings for the Iraqi Commu¬ 
nist Party, a rather suspicious entity in 
the lexicon of the ‘innovators’ because 
of its collaborationist stance over the 
US-UK occupation (see Weekly Worker 
March 16). So, a coded two fingers to 
the ICP and its ‘traditionalist’, ‘fraternal’ 
supporters, such as CPB international 
secretary John Foster. 

It is obvious that these factional wars 
are not going to evaporate and it is also 
clear that the clumsy Stalinist fashion in 
which the CPB’s leadership attempts to 
keep the lid on the dispute only runs the 
risk of further demoralisation, splits and 


disorganisation. But if the ‘innovators’ 
do endup winning the battle, bolting on 
an involvement in reformist outfits such 
as Respect and the Scottish Socialist 
Party to its own tailist, opportunist meth¬ 
od will not solve its organisational cri¬ 
sis: it will merely reproduce it on another 
plane. Only revolutionary politics can 
produce an active, self-sustaining revo¬ 
lutionary organisation. 

The CPB’s problem is that has always 
looked to external crutches to achieve its 
programmatic aims (the Labour Party, the 
trade unions); but why then bother with 
a Communist Party; why even bother 
with a separate organisation? How ex¬ 
actly does being the foot soldiers of a 
stodgy left-leaning daily such as the 
Yawning Star assist in the activation of 
CPB comrades as communists in the 
movement (as opposed to trade union¬ 
ists and the like)? 

Two documents produced forthe con¬ 
gress (a report by a commission on par¬ 
ty organisation and another from the 
executive committee) reveal a leadership 
concerned over the state of its struc¬ 
tures, activity and membership. Even 
though there is enough here to paint a 
depressing picture of the day-to-day 
reality of the CPB tortoise, it is possible 
to guess that the situation is actually 
even worse. The EC would be careful not 
to damn itself too much (the second 
document is, after all, a report of its own 
work) and, also, it would not wish for its 
most active and loyal members to depart 
from its hideaway Croydon HQ feeling 
too downhearted. Nevertheless, this 
cannot be comfortable reading forthe 
dwindling band of comrades that the 
CPB relies on as cadre. 

The report of the commission on par¬ 
ty organisation seeks to address two fac¬ 
tors: the “current mismatch between the 
existing party district and nation struc¬ 
tures, and the needs of a truly national 
organisation”; and a gender imbalance 
in the CPB. This is placed in the context 
of a “present relative instability” of mem¬ 
bership that is in contradiction to a “real 
improvement in recent years” of activi¬ 
ty (which, when you consider how 
sleepy the CPB still is, makes the reader 
wonderwhat‘activity ’ was like in former 
years). 

The commission amplifies a concern 
we have previously heard from the CPB 
- that it has somehow ‘missed the boat’ 
in relation to the anti-war upsurge: “A 
palpable increase in interest in commu¬ 
nist politics amongst a younger genera¬ 
tion in recent years has not yet been 
translated into real party growth.” Ac¬ 
tually, as the report notes, the CPB has 
recruited a layer of younger comrades 
(clearly visible at its recent public events) 
that has managed to inject a modicum 
of life into what was a practically defunct 
Young Communist League, but clearly 
this is still unsatisfactory. “We punch 
wdl above ourweightbutwe [are] often 
also seen as a fading heavyweight chal¬ 
lenger rather than [a] promising newcom¬ 
er!” In fact, the CPB has always been a 
fading and rath o' timid lightweight , com¬ 
rades, but we take your point. 

Congress delegates are told that 
around 750 “expressions of interesf’ in 
membership are received by the CPB 
centre every year: “Few are translated 
into party/YCL membership. Of those 
who are, many are in what might be called 
a ‘disassociated relationship’ to party 
structures and are often as quickly lost 
... as they are gained.” Apparently, there 
is also a perception from new members 
that the CPB does not listen to them. One 
of the questions frequently asked by 


such members relates to “the limited 
activity undertaken by many branches” 
and there is also an admittance that the 
linking up of‘disassociatedmembers’ is 
difficult, even where there is a branch. 

Of course, inactive members and 
branches, dulled by years of Labourist 
routine, are unlikely to respond to the 
more urgent promptings of newer com¬ 
rades. “Much of the focus of existing 
party organisation goes towards serv¬ 
icing the existing structures and not to 
creating politically outward-facing, fight¬ 
ing organisations that attract the atten¬ 
tion of those seeking a dynamic, 
revolutionary alternative” (“revolution¬ 
ary” and “dynamic” are not words we 
associate with the CPB either). The re¬ 
port moves on to admit an “unpalatable 
truth” - that the CPB’s existing structures 
“are not attractive to many, even solid 
comrades”. 

Interestingly, the commission puts 
some of the blame for the CPB’s lade of 
recruitment gains down to the infighting 
around whether to join the Socialist 
Workers Party in the ranks of Respect 
or continue with auto-Labourism: “It can 
be no accident that in recent years the 
most noticeable ‘dip’ in the level of en¬ 
quiries into membership occurred at a 
time when the party has been focused 
on internal controversies about immedi¬ 
ate political and electoral strategies.” 

One might have thought that your dif¬ 
ferences over this issue may have had 
the virtue of making the CPB more in¬ 
teresting, , comrades, given that we can 
usually rely on your comrades to inject 
that smidgeon of dullness needed to turn 
a boring meeting into a truly tedious one. 
The issue here is that the commission 
appears to be suggesting that differenc¬ 
es themselves are the problem. In reali¬ 
ty, it is the manner in which the 
organisation tries to gag its minorities in 
public that is corrupting its work. Com¬ 
rades unable to argue against ‘the line’ 
in public do not tend to become the most 
assiduous party-builders; this method 
tends to breed disaffection and an un¬ 
willingness to interface with potential re¬ 
cruits. 

The ‘innovators’ in the CPB, keen to 
get onboard with Respect,use the Morn¬ 
ing Star , through the good offices of 
editor John Haylett, to regularly snipe at 
the auto-Labour ‘traditionalists’ through 
semi-coded messages for the initiated. 


Which breeds another spiral of discon¬ 
tent from comrades concerned about 
breaches of so-called democratic central¬ 
ism. Yes, such factional sniping is ugly 
and dispiriting, but it is not a problem of 
differences per se. Some of the impact 
of this attrition could be eased by the 
cleansing light of openness and a more 
healthy idea of what democratic central¬ 
ism entails. 

Turning to the EC report, we essen¬ 
tially got a much more broader spin on 
the findings of the commission on party 
organisation. In most sections we are 
given a firirly humdrum exposition of a 
particular area of work, combined with 
grousing at the disorganised state of the 
party, some of which can be traced back 
to factional battles within the CPB. 

Thus, the EC, in dealing with ‘peace’ 
work, says: “Andrew Murray has con¬ 
tinued to serve as the chair of the STWC 
... Unfortunately, official party represen¬ 
tation on the STWC steering committee 
has not been maintained consistently ... 
Communists play an important role in lo¬ 
cal Stop the War Coalitions in a number 
of localities, although this remains 
patchy and uneven, indicating that EC 
decisions regarding the priority to be 
given to the anti-war movement have not 
been consistently implemented.” 

Of course, Murray is widely consid¬ 
ered inside CPB ranks as having ‘gone 
native’ with the SWP (he has not recently 
been a member of the CPB EC and nei¬ 
ther does he appear on the list of accept¬ 
ed nominees in the EC’s report to this 
year’s congress) and so it is probably 
not that wise, even for the ‘innovators’, 
to be seen too closely in his orbit if you 
wish to retain influence in the CPB. But 
we can well imagine the ‘traditionalist’ 
wing, which sees the STWC as territory 
marked out by the ‘Trot’ SWP (busily 
trying to undermine its beloved Labour 
Party via Respect), wanting to put two 
fingers up at the ‘innovators ’ on the lead¬ 
ership by not bothering to implement 
decisions around the coalition. 

Other areas of the report tend to merely 
add to the impression of an inactive, doc¬ 
ile membership. Thus in relation to the 
CPB’s few electoral ventures (an arena 
of diminishing returns if ever there was 
one): “One problem that we clearly face 
is finding candidates - either because 
comrades are not willing, or because 
they feel it would compromise their em¬ 


ployment situation or labour movement 
standing.” 

You have to feel a tiny bit sorry for an 
organisation that has comrades who feel 
so compromised by being members of 
it. Similarly, in relation to Communist Re¬ 
view, itstheoretical journal, the EC makes 
the pointed remark that: “Distribution difr 
ficulties will always be a problem unless 
and until comrades take a more active 
role in sdling the journal, persuading lo¬ 
cal bookshops or libraries to take copies 
or at the very least subscribing to it them¬ 
selves.” CPB comrades really ought to 
give theirj oumal a try. Even CPGB sup¬ 
porters have been known to find an in¬ 
teresting article in it once every couple 
of years. 

The Morning Star is one area in 
which there is evidence of some relative 
dynamism in the CPB’s work, which is 
unsurprising in that the CPB was initial¬ 
ly set up to facilitate the production and 
distribution of this plodding, reformist 
publication: in other words, the ‘party’ 
belongs to the paper. 

Even here though, the leadership is 
obviously unsure to what extent its 
membership is involved in the paper. “A 
questionnaire compiled by the YC Morn¬ 
ing Star committee in conjunction with 
the paper’s circulation department has 
been drculated in Communist News [the 
CPB internal bulletin] - the objective be¬ 
ing to gain a more detailed understand- 
ing of the level of active support for the 
Morning Star among party members ... 
.” This is presumably what lies behind 
Anita Halpin’s warning at the congress 
“that there is still a tendency for the la¬ 
bour movement [ie, the CPB] to take the 
Morning Star for granted” {Morning 
Star June 5). It seems as if some CPB 
members take the Star so much for grant¬ 
ed that they don’t bother to buy or read 
it at all. 

At this point it is perhaps unsurpris¬ 
ing to be told that “many branches have 
low attendances at meetings” (current¬ 
ly, “about46” of 63 branches are classed 
as “active”) and that “the crisis of organ¬ 
isation at district level has continued and 
even intensified”. London, Yorkshire, the 
North, Scotland and Wales appear to be 
the CPB’s strong areas (although one 
must wonder how wdl the CPB manag¬ 
es to cover, for example, Scotland and 
Wales outside a small number of conur¬ 
bations). However, its West Midlands 
and North West district committees 
have “ceased to function”, while CPB 
structures elsewhere appear to be hap¬ 
hazard or non-existent 

In the circumstances of its profound¬ 
ly disorganised state, it is hard to know 
how much wdght to attach to the CPB’s 
membership and recruitment figures, al¬ 
though the number of cards issued 
seems to indicate some shrinkage. In 
2000, cards were issued to 1,040 com¬ 
rades, but in 2005 this had fallen to 894, 
rising slightly so far this year to 907 by 
last month. However, in terms of “cur¬ 
rent membership” (by which I presume 
the EC means those whose cards are ac¬ 
tually stamped up), there appears to be 
an increase. The only comparative fig¬ 
ures available are: 2004 (end) 818; 2005 
(end) 859; and 2006 (May) 902. Howev¬ 
er, in the context of reams of dead, inac¬ 
tive wood, a figure of around 200-250 
members doing CPB work at any level 
seems about right. 

The proportion of waged comrades 
stands at around 42% (a rise from 33% 
in 2001); I would hazard a guess that a 
fair wedge of the remainder are pension¬ 
ers. Not necessarily a complete disaster, 
but the CPB still has an age profile in the 
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upper reaches. Again, it is hard to know what 
to make of the CPB’s recruitment figures, as it 
readily admits that it loses many new mem¬ 
bers to the wasteland of ‘dis association’ in¬ 
habited by many of its more-established 
members. In 2004 it recruited 55 newcomers, 
in 2005 64, and to date for 2006 it has gained 
39. All in all, it is safe to conclude that talk of 
a “significant increase in recruitment and 
membership” is a little exaggerated (press re¬ 
lease, May 16, www.communist-party.org.uk/ 
index.php?file=newsTempl ate&st ory= 16 3). 

What then does the future hold for the 
CPB? Unfortunately, for an organisation that 
frowns on differences as somehow inimical 
to its very existence (although the reality is 
that its ignoble history has been punctuated 
by a series of factional wars, not least the 
Morning Star strike and the removal of the 
clique around Mary Rosser and Mike Hicks 
in 1998), the dispute between the ‘innovators’ 
and ‘traditionalists’ as to the desirability of 
further diluting its loyalty to New Labour 
looks set to rumble on. 

For example, Carol Stavris of Oxford reject¬ 
ed the idea that a reformed Labour Party was 
the way forward: “We should concentrate on 
uniting the left and projecting the ‘Leftwing 
programme’ prepackaging of the CPB’s usu¬ 
al brand of reformist, economistic waffle, 
agreed at the 2004 congress].” This was in re¬ 
sponse to Scot Notman of Paisley, who put 
forwarda more traditionalistline: ‘The Labour 
Party must not just reclaim the Labour Party, 
but transform it.” 

Susan Galloway of the Scottish committee 
also took exception to the EC’s main political 
resolution, which talks of the CPB’s partici¬ 
pation in elections, ‘Including through a peo¬ 
ple’s unity alliance with domiciled communists 
from overseas and with socialists who broadly 
share the strategic perspectives set out in our 
programme”. Comrade Galloway said that the 
attitude to a common left electoral strategy of 


the Scottish Socialist Party, which she char¬ 
acterised as “join us or don’t stand”, made 
this approach difficult. In any case, she argued, 
there was a need to stand communist candi¬ 
dates in the name of the Communist Party, 
since there was a risk of the party losing its 
identity in a coalition [unlike automatically 
voting for Labour for decades, presumably]. 
Comrade Griffiths referred to the red herring 
of supporting “domiciled communists”, but 
this debate is clearly about relations with the 
SSP and Respect. 

Despite containing Ihe usual British road 
to socialism guff about reclaiming the Labour 
Party and producing a Labour government 
that could be held to progressive policies, the 
EC’s main political resolution (as the Scottish 
CPB delegates quickly discovered) has some 
other rather large ‘innovationist’ footprints: 
“A strategy for let unity should not preclude 
working in alliances with otha's in our cam¬ 
paigning work ... Such alliances can also in¬ 
clude those on the left who do not share our 
strategic vision. Some of these left organisa¬ 
tions, for example, do not share our view that 
socialists and trades unions affiliated to the 
Labour Party should continue to fight to re¬ 
claim that party for the labour movement, but 
this should not prevent alliances with them 
on matto*s of common agreement.” 

Despite losing a special congress on the 
issue of engaging with Respect in 2004 (see 
Weekly Worker January 22 2004), the ‘inno¬ 
vators’ have kept up their struggle on the EC 
and other leading bodies. Indeed the report 
of the EC makes it clear how for the old line of 
auto-Labourism was stretched by the EC it¬ 
self during the general election of 2005. Its 
“general political stance” was for a Labour 
victoiy; no votes for members of the ‘war cab¬ 
inet’; building the biggest possible vote for 
CPB candidates; canvassing Labour candi¬ 
dates on key issues; the return to parliament 
of Labour MPs who voted against the Iraq 


war; and “where party organisations believe 
they should not support a pro-war, pro-New 
Labour candidate, they can make their case 
for supporting an alternative to the EC or [po¬ 
litical committee] ...” Despite having the ap¬ 
pearance of being ‘all things to all people’, this 
is some distance from auto-Labourism. 

The ‘innovators’, however, are obviously 
aware that if they wage an all-out, open war 
on the ‘traditionalists’ then they would be risk¬ 
ing another damaging split with the auto-La¬ 
bourite wing. This cannot be risked in the 
context of the CPB’s current disorganisation. 
Thus, John Haylett soft-pedals and writes in 
coded language about internal differences in 
the Morning Star , while general secretary 
Rob Griffiths is increasingly playing a centrist 
role in attempting to keep the two wings to¬ 
gether. This was amply in evidence during last 
weekend’s congress. 

The report of the commission on party or¬ 
ganisation I quoted from earlier is sensible 
enough not to mechanically separate organi¬ 
sational issues from political ones: “If this [or¬ 
ganisational] call is not clearly linked to the 
fundamental appeal of communism... itwill foil.” 
But of course, the comrades are uttaJy unable 
to link this glimmer of an idea with any revolu¬ 
tionary principles, so they are ultimately reli¬ 
ant on a set of technical remedies (email 
networks, an expanded organisational depart¬ 
ment and soon), which wiri obviously notwork. 

The years have not been kind to the CPB. 
There are clearly individuals and groups on 
its leadership who are beginning to despair 
at their organisation’s slovenly state. How¬ 
ever, the real tragedy of the CPB is its bone¬ 
headed nostalgia for the past, which means 
that even key figures among the ‘innovators’ 
have to pay their respects to yesterday, leav¬ 
ing the organisation practically rudderless in 
the post-Soviet world. One therefore sus¬ 
pects that the CPB only has a future as a set 
of ever-decreasing circles • 


Summer Offensive 2006 

No nonsense 


Our campaign to raise £30,000 is off to a flying start 


I have excellent news to report in this, the 
first of my weekly columns detailing the 
progress of this year’s Summer Offen¬ 
sive, the Communist Party’s annual fund¬ 
raising drive. 

In the first seven days of the campaign, 
we have already receivedjust under £3,210 
towards our £30kminimum, with a number 
of comrades taking large chunks out of their 
individual targets. In particular, thanks go 
out to comrade PK, who has stumped up 
£700 - courtesy of a nicely timed rebate from 
the taxman. In addition, comrades MJ and 
MM have produced a sturdy £200 and 
£140 respectively, comrade AM has 
pushed her standing order contributions 
to the party up to £300 a month for the 
duration, comrade AD has given us £100 
and PM £200, a no-nonsense start to his 
push for £1,000 by the end of July. 

The same comrade writes: “Last year I 
set myself a modest target initially - I was 
tight for cash and thought I would be 
stretched for both time and money. But I 
had a few good badge sales (the Make 
Poverty History event in Edinburgh and 
the SWP’s Marxism proved productive) 
and I also organised some extra classes 
where I teach. In the end I notched up just 
over £ 1,000. So this year I have decided to 
be more ambitious and set my target at £ lk 
from the off. Again I am teaching once a 
week right through July and will use all the 
extra income for the SO.” 

Of course, many of our comrades will 
raise a large percentage of their individual 
targets through arranging extra hours at 
work But we always try to emphasise that 
the SO campaign is also a time for our peo¬ 
ple to turn outwards, not simply disappear 
into a black hole of capitalist exploitation 
for eight weeks or so. Every paper or book 
sold, every subscription won, every dona¬ 
tion garnered counts toward comrades’ in¬ 
dividual targets. We should also approach 


the task with some imagination, to attempt 
to draw friends, work colleagues and fam¬ 
ily members into the campaign 

Last year, for example, one comrade or¬ 
ganised dinner parties for workmates at 
£15 a head. More dodgy, in my prudish 
opinion, was the fact that the same com¬ 
rade offered colleagues a 17-minute mas¬ 
sages at £10 a pop. A student comrade - 
normally a serial kebab monster - fasted for 
two days, raising something like £200 in 
sponsorship. Another student did a spon¬ 
sored row (of the boat variety, not a day¬ 
long quarrel). It was actually a ‘dry’ version, 
completed on one of those gym simula¬ 
tors, although he claimed to have trained 
for it in ‘wet’ conditions. (“Yeah, in a pub” 
others observed). 

This year, comrades are attempting to 
revamp and upgrade party businesses, 
there is talk of a new team reviving the 
popular Marx Walks of yesteryear and 
those among us blessed with gardens and 
a degree of optimism about the British sum¬ 
mer are mulling over the idea of World Cup 
final barbecues and parties. All good stuff 
that looks set to raise well over £20,000 on 
current estimates. 

The remaining £10k is up to readers and 
sympathisers of our paper who identify with 
the commitment to accountability and trans¬ 
parency it embodies. Comrades can contrib¬ 
ute to the campaign at whatever level they 
feel able to - every pound is much appreci¬ 
ated We will be sending out e-bulletins and 
general campaign letters, as well as embark¬ 
ing on personalised emails and phone- 
arounds to alert comrades to the need to 
support this year’s SO - but don’t wait to be 
asked! Send cheques and postal orders off 
today and let’s build the momentum in this 
year’s Summer Offensive after a stonker of 
a first week • 

Howard Roak 



What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communistsoperate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bomd up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of al Icountries. We oppose every mani- 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duly to uphold the principle, ‘Onestate, one party’. Tot he 
extent that the Eir opean Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the strqggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor- 
d nation. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. Thattheory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of hunanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As aglobal system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
Ihey will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour usiqg parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

Communistsfightf or extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods otjective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales,a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must befougit and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions oft he oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade inion rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the ruleof the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism isthefirst stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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‘Hands off 
Iran’ is not 
enough 



Fight on two fronts 

On the eve of the Stop the War Coalition annual conference on June 10, Mark Fischer spoke to Mehdi Kia of Iran 
Bulletin/Middle East Forum about the tasks of the anti-war movement in this country. Does our opposition to imperialist 
threats against Iran mean we must suspend criticism of the monstrous theocratic regime that oppresses the country? 


he possible acqiisition of 
nuclear weapons by the 
Iranian government is clearly 
being used by the US as a pretext to 
ratchet uptensions.Butwhatshould 
beourattitude to this regime’s 
possible accessto weapons of such 
awesome power? 

Clearly, in abstract Iran has the same 
right as any other country to possess 
nuclear weapons - or not. However, 
from the point of view of progressive 
forces in Iran we have to seriously ask 
what a reactionary regime such as the 
Islamic Repub he would actually do with 
nuclear weapons. In reality, it would 
strengthen the regime’s hold over the 
people and the forces of the opposition. 
From that point of view, socialists and 
democrats must oppose Iran’s capabil¬ 
ity to produce such weapons - they will 
merely prolong the life of this ultra-re- 
actionary regime. 

However, we must be very aware that 
this is not the reason why the US is 
making such a big kiss about the issue. 
Clearly, if the question of nuclear weap¬ 
ons had not arisen, the US would have 
made up another reason for its aggres¬ 
sion. The reality is that Iran does not fit 
into US global plan for world imperial¬ 
ism. 

The fact that it does notfit the 
template for the new world order 
clearly propels the regime into 
som e sort of oppositionali st 
position. But what are we to make of 
its anti-i mpeii alism? 

For the Islamic Republic of Iran to sur¬ 
vive, it has to be opposed to the new 
world order that the US is trying to en¬ 
force. In that sense alone, the regime is 
anti-imperialist. 

But it is self evident that the only truly 
anti-imperialist force is that force that can 
address the imperialist aggression by 
projecting abetter alternative. It is the 
democratic; women’s, workers’and oth¬ 
er democratic movements fighting for 
theirbasic rights that form the core of any 
genuine anti-imperialist struggle, point¬ 
ing to a society beyond capitalism. The 
Iranian regime, on the other hand, has 
crushed our democratic movements and 
has been desperate to become a serious 
capitalist player. All the factions in the 
islamic regime are in agreement over the 
need to introduce neoliberal policies - in 
fact, they seethe further extension of Ira¬ 
nian capitalism into the world capitalist 
order as a way to prolong the life of the 
regime. 

I am reminded of the period when 
Khatami came into power and the ‘offi¬ 
cial communist’ Tudeh Party to Id us that 
we should suspend our struggles for 
democracy, because the regime was 
purportedly anti-imperialist. They con¬ 
tinued to argue for the suspension of the 
class struggle even while the regime was 
systematically taking away every single 
democratic gain that was made during 
the revolution. The official left failed to 
see that the regime was putting on an 


‘anti-imperialist’ charade. 

Som eon the left, particularly the 
SWP-sponsored Action Iran, seem 
convinced that the Iranian regime is 
in a process of democraticself- 
reform. 

We must be absolutely clear that the Ira¬ 
nian islamic regime is inherently anti¬ 
democratic. About five or six years ago, 
we witnessed a dramatic retreat of the 
regime in response to the huge popular 
and democratic movement that culmi¬ 
nated in the election of Khatami. But 
because Khatami was not able from 
above to fulfil the hopes of reform of 
those below, major disappointment set 
in. He did not even put the smallest of 
his promises into practice and as a re¬ 
sult the reformist movement suffered an 
implosion and has almost completely 
evaporated This total feilure of “reform¬ 
ism from above” is a living testimony of 
the unreformable character of the islam¬ 
ic regime. 

Plus, the Iranian economy has been 
going downhill, with dramatic levels of 
inflation, increased corruption, etc. Many 
normal working class people have had 
to take up two or three jobs just to sur¬ 
vive. This is another reason why pres¬ 
sure from below has apparently 
lessoned.ac 

Having said that though, the women’s 
movement is still going strong. And we 
have recently seen a resurgence of the 
labour movement - most notably, of 
course, with the strike action of the Te¬ 
hran bus drivers. All over the country we 
have seen the settingup of workers’ and 
democratic groups and the first attempts 
to form transnational labour organisa¬ 
tions. They are demanding the basic hu¬ 
man and democratic rights that are taken 
for granted in most other countries. 
Moreover, movements for basic minori¬ 
ty national rights have also become very 



Mahmoud Ahmadinejacfc 
fascistic 


active. 

You might ask why then the last elec¬ 
tion has brought into power a fascistic 
regime. First of all, Mahmoud Ah¬ 
madinejad used the million-strong basij 
(‘mobilisation’) militia as a semi-political 
party and got each militia member to 
mobilise 10 voters - that’s already 10 
million votes. Ahmadinejad also ran a 
very populist campaign and promised 
to be tough on corruption. Many, many 
people in Iran voted not so much for 
Ahmadinejad as against Rafsanjani, 
one of the most unpopular and corrupt 
politicians in the country. 

In recent months, Ahmadinej ad’s re¬ 
gime has really started to crack down on 
the newly emerging labour movement in 
Iran: wives and children of the striking 
bus workers were beaten and arrested 
and many of the leaders of the strike are 


still being held. Numerous student ac¬ 
tivists, and many intellectuals, have been 
detained and tortured A demonstration 
on International Women’s Day on 
March 8 was brutally attacked. Demon¬ 
strators were also attacked in Kurdistan 
and Azerbaijan and arabs in the oil-rich 
province of Kyuzistan asking for mini¬ 
mum basic rights have been arrested 
and executed. 

This is clearly an ultra-reactionary, anti¬ 
democratic regime. Some on the left in 
Britain have compared this regime to 
Venezuela under Chavez. This is absurd 
beyond comprehension The fact that 
Chavez - out of desperation - is looking 
for allies even in Iran should not lead us 
to support this regime. In Iran, the ma¬ 
jority of the peop le and the is lamic regime 
are on opposites sides. We must be very 
clear about that. 

The only way to fight imperialism is 
through our democratic socialist 
movements - naturally on an interna¬ 
tional level. The least we should expect 
from the left forces outside Iran is that 
they do not harm our small, re-emerg¬ 
ing democratic organisations. If you 
cannot help us, at least don’t harm us. 
But surely we should expect more 
from international socialistsand 
revolutionaries? How could the anti¬ 
war movement in Britain practically 
help the recovering left forces in 
Iran? 

The formation of a strong, global move¬ 
ment against imperial aggression would 
be the first important task for the left 
outside Iran. But in order for such a 
movement to become a mass movement, 
it needs to address the plight of the peo¬ 
ple in Iran It can never grow beyond the 
small, existing let if it does not openly 
and honestly criticise the Iranian regime 
and what it is doing to the women’s, 
workers’,national and democratic move¬ 


ments. Unless the left addresses this 
crucial question, the anti-war movement 
will never be strong enough to make a 
real difference. 

This is also a very important point 
when it comes to Iran itself: if we do not 
address the lack of democracy and the 
fascistic aspects of the regime, the im¬ 
perialists will. We saw that during the 
strike of the bus drivers the American 
government lost no time in coming out 
in support of it. The first media outlet 
that reported the attacks on the March 
8 demonstration was Radio Israel. The 
failure to address the plight of the Ira¬ 
nian people will drive the democratic 
movement into the arms of imperialism. 
On the other hand, our support for the 
struggles of those movements in Iran 
would serve to embolden and strength¬ 
en the re-emerging forces of democra¬ 
cy and make them feel less isolated. If 
Saddam had been forced to make his 
own people one tenth of the conces¬ 
sions he made to the imperialist forces, 
would they have stood aside and 
watched the invading armies ravage 
their country? 

‘Hands off Iran’ is therefore not a suffi¬ 
cient slogan and it would be a failure if 
the anti-war movement took the view, 
‘Leave Iran to sort its own problems’. The 
slogans under which the left outside Iran 
marches clearly matter. 

The let has historically been unable 
to fight on two fronts at the same time - 
a real sign of our weakness. Instead, the 
left has often ended up on the side of 
forces that were clearly anti-democratic, 
if not mortal enemies of the left And as 
soon as such forces get into power, they 
do not hesitate to point the gun at their 
former ‘allies ’ on the left. There are really 
too many historical examples that should 
warn us to remain firmly on the side of 
democracy and secularism • 
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